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British Crown Colony 


By Cuares K. Moser, Department of Commerce 


4 HE ISLAND of Ceylon has been often 

called the brightest jewel in Britain’s 
crown, in tribute to its loveliness and 
productivity. Writers of all ages have 
extolled its rich vegetation, its equable 
climate, and its great natural beauty. 
Famed from the very earliest times for 
its gems and spices, in later years its 
repute has rested on products even more 
valuable—tea, rubber, and coconuts. 
Recent bombings by Japanese airplanes 
of the fortifications around Colombo— 
the first sound of enemy guns heard on 
the island for over 140 years—serve to 


a fragment torn away from the great In- 
dian Peninsula by some mighty cata- 
clysm of nature in infinite ages past. 
Undoubtedly it was first settled from In- 
dia, too. The pious chroniclers of Bud- 
dhism in Ceylon relate that Vijaya landed 
here on the day of Buddha’s death, or 
about 543 B. C., with 700 Aryan follow- 
ers who had been expelled from North 
India on account of their lawlessness. 
Subsequent alliances with South Indian 
peoples brought to the island the Mala- 
bars, or Tamils, between whom and the 
Sinhalese constant warfare waged until 


erson Tennent, foremost British author- 
ity on Ceylon a hundred years ago, “The 
Dutch and their proceedings have almost 
ceased to be remembered by the lowland 
Sinhalese; but the chiefs of the south 
and west perpetuate with pride the hon- 
orific title Don accorded to them by their 
first European conquerors, and still pre- 
fix to their ancient patronymics the so- 
norous Christian names of the Portu- 
guese.” 

The Dutch left no such distinguished 
evidences of their occupation, but Hol- 
land’s chief contribution still survives in 


IO remind the world that today Ceylon is, the arrival of the Portuguese in A. D. the Roman-Dutch code of laws admin- 
moreover, a commercial and strategic 1506. istered by the islanders’ superior courts. 
12 center of outstanding importance in the The Portuguese ruled Ceylon for nearly The British have, of course, developed 


“J 


Indian Ocean. 

The tourist who rides down the In- 
dian Peninsula, through the hot weather, 
leaves a parched and dreary land behind 
him when, at Dhanushkodi, his train 
Slides in the dusty night onto the ferry 
that takes him across the narrow stretch 
of Adam’s Bridge to Talaimannar, on the 


150 years with dignity and success. 
Then the Dutch drove them out and es- 
tablished themselves in the middle of the 
seventeenth century, and ruled the is- 
land until the British took over in 1796. 
Always dominated by peoples alien to 
its soil, there is singular interest in the 
fact that in modern times Ceylon has 


Ceylon’s Asiatic population into a mod- 
ern state with one of the most nearly 
ideal colonial governments that has yet 
emerged from democratic institutions. 


Physical and Social Features 


The core of Ceylon is a great mountain 





19 Ceylon side. Next morning when he been the prized possession of the three mass, densely forested, and culminating 
20 awakes the train is rolling through great maritime nations, Portuguese, in the highest peak (8,292 feet) known to 
20 bright green jungles smelling of flowers Dutch, and English, each for approxi- Europeans as Old Pedro—in deference to 
21 wet with dew. Peacocks scream from mately the same length of time. The its nearly unpronounceable name, Pidu- 
hidden bowers, and scarlet jungle fowl— Portuguese have left their monument in rutalagala—which looks down upon Ne- 
38 progenitors of our barnyard chickens— the form of the Roman Catholic religion wara Eliya, the finest golf links and sports 
38 run down the right-of-way ahead of the which they established, and which still resort in Asia, almost Scottish in its cli- 
39 engine, sputtering protests. He is in a persists among many parts of the pop- mate and scenery. Old Pedro’s most 
39 sweeter, greener country than he has ulation. The great names of the most distinguished fellow is Adam’s Peak, so 
ever seen, teeming with life, both human powerful, wealthy, and aristocratic fam- named because of a depression at the top, 
39 and animal. Suddenly, the train breaks ilies still to be found in the island—the gigantic in size and resembling a human 
39 from the jungle across wide level plains, de Sarams, de Soyzas, Pereiras, and foot, which the Mohammedans say was 
39 studded with coconut palms and rice others—all bear witness to their pride in left there by Adam, the first man. The 
fields. A naked brown boy, astride the their Portuguese ancestry. Said Sir Em- Buddhists say, however, it is Buddha’s 
neck of an elephant, shouts maledictions 
as he drives a herd of water buffalo from 
their wallows in the paddy. Our trav- 
eler has arrived in the heart of Ceylon, 
29 a land not only of beauty but of plenty. 
30 Once upon a time there was a mission- 
30 ary and he wrote a hymn that has made 
Ceylon a name in every Christian land: 
30 What though the spicy breezes 
32 Blow soft o’er Ceylon’s isle; 
32 Though every prospect pleases, 
32 And only man is vile. 
32 It has been more than a hundred years 
33 since Bishop Heber wrote his noble 
hymn, but so powerful has been its effect 
that even today the visitor approaching 
Ceylon by sea stands on the forward 
deck while his ship nears land; and, as 
50 Adam’s Peak bursts in glory above the 
41 clouds, he sniffs the breeze and declares 
to all and sundry that he scents the spicy 
airs from off its cinnamon gardens. No 
41 better job of advertising was ever done 
wail than that of the great churchman. 
; Te- . . ’ : 
‘ther Historical Back ground ¢ ourtesy Charles K. Moser 


A typically European bungalow and house servants in Cinnamon Gardens, Colombo’s 
principal residence section. The small figure on the extreme left is the “podian,” or 
scullery boy. Next in order are the Goanese cook, the Sinhalese gardener, the house boy 
and the butler (Tamils). 


Pear-shaped, and only 22 miles from 
the southern tip of India, Ceylon, in the 
opinion of geologists, was unmistakably 
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footprint, and the Hindus claim it for 
their god, Siva. 

This mountain region is comprised 
largely in the ancient kingdom of 
Kandy—its capital of that name still 
one of the loveliest spots in nature. A 
wide skirt of lowland encircles the moun- 
tainous area and, covered with coconut 
stands and rice paddy, stretches to the 
sea on all sides. 


About as large in area as the State of 
West Virginia, Ceylon’s population num- 
bers roughly 5,500,000, composed of 
3,500,000 Sinhalese;* Tamils 1,500,000; 
Moors, 325,000; Burghers—Dutch and 
Portuguese mixed with native strains— 
about 35,000; Europeans, including 
Americans, 10,000. The Government, 
under Parliament and the authority of 
the Secretary of State for the Colonies 
in London, is a colonial administration 
vested in the Governor, always British, 
who is assisted by an Executive Council, 
over which he presides, and by a Legisla- 
tive Council, the majority of whose “‘un- 
official” members are elected by the Sev- 
eral racial groups. Neither the racial nor 
religious minorities are neglected: the 
Burghers and Indian electorate have two 
members each, and the Mohammedan 
electorate three members. Law is ad- 
ministered in the rural districts and 
smaller villages through “head-men,” un- 
der various local titles. In actuality the 
common man of Ceylon, the “inarticulate 
goya,” in Sir Hugh Clifford’s phrase, en- 
joys a considerable measure of represent- 
ative or self-government insofar as about 


1Corrupted from the Sanscrit word “Sim- 
ha,” or lion, through Simhala, the Sanscrit 
name for Ceylon, though there are no lions 
in Ceylon. The Sinhalese, descendants of 
North Indian stock called “the lion people” 
by their Aryan neighbors, prefer that form 
and do not use the variants, Singhalese or 
Cingalese. 


Courtesy Charles K. Moser 
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90 percent or more of all his concerns are 
involved. 

The SinhaleSe are one of the most at- 
tractive peoples of the East, red-brown 
to bright gold in color, shapely and of 
pleasing countenance, rather more Aryan 
in appearance than their kinfolk of 
northern India. They are of two com- 
munities so different as to seem almost 
of different racial stock. The mountain 
people, or Kandyans, who still cluster 
around their ancient capital, are proud, 
handsome, and muscular, disdainful of 
working for anyone but themselves or 
their chieftains. The low-country Sin- 
halese are weedier people of less virility 
who also are indifferent to steady labor, 
other than as fishermen or cart drivers. 

Men and women wear their black hair 
long and dress it with painstaking pride; 
the men roll theirs up in a bun on the 
back of the head, and fix it there with 
a magnificent tortoise-shell comb in the 
style of French women at the Court of 
Napoleon III. 

Deep in the forests hide the Veddahs, 
shy aborigines, with a language of their 
own and pygmy stature that suggests 
their relationship with the aborigines 
of other lands, such as the Ainus of 
Japan, the Australian bushmen, and the 
Gonds and Bhils, little hill folk of India. 
Sharing to some extent their forest re- 
treat are the Rohiyis, an outcast tribe 
whose women wear no garment above 
the waist. 


Forest Denizens 


No story of Ceylon would be complete 
without reference to its forest life, and 
its elephants particularly. In the re- 
gions around Pelmadulla and Panamure, 
as well as in some of the more northern 
districts above Jaffna, when a local 
Ratmahatmaya, or principal chief, is in 
need of funds he summons his villagers 





Breakfast in the jungle. 
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to an elephant hunt. To the number of 
several thousands, men, women, and 
children, they turn out with tom-toms, 
old guns, dishpans, and with horrible 
noises beat up the jungle in search of a 
herd. Meantime workmen have built a 
stockade of strong logs lashed together 
and 15 feet high, called a ‘“‘kraal,” sur- 
rounding several acres, with a stream 
of water flowing through, and only one 
gate. When the herd is discovered, it 
is gently but irresistibly kept by the beat- 
ing tom-toms away from water and 
driven steadily toward the kraal. Once 
inside, the gate is closed, and skilled 
mahouts on the backs of decoy ele- 
phants—led by a wily old bull trained to 
the business—soon reduce the members 
of the herd to captivity. Tethered be- 
tween two decoys, the wild captive is 
sold and sent down country to the plan- 
tation of its new owner, and in 6 months’ 
training becomes a perfectly docile la- 
borer at piling logs or other heavy work. 

The elephant is invariably associated 
with Ceylon, but the Ceylon species dif- 
fers from his African or Indian relative 
in that he rarely, even in the largest 
males, bears tusks. The only elephant 
it is permissible to kill in Ceylon is the 
“rogue,” a lonely marauder who has been 
driven from the herd in fair fight and 
nurses his wrongs by charging at every 
creature that crosses his path. 

Other denizens of the jungle to be met 
with more or less frequency are buffa- 
loes—actually more dangerous to the 
stranger on foot when half-domesticated 
and come upon suddenly in the rice 
paddy—leopards, small but fierce black 
bears, innumerable monkeys, and the 
stately sambur, a red deer almost as 
large as our elk. Snakes are numerous; 
the cobra and the ticpolonga, or Rus- 
sell’s viper, are the principal poisonous 
species, while pythons 30 feet long are 
said to hang from the trees—though no 
one can be found who ever saw one—and 
crocodiles are abundant in some of the 
rivers and in the tanks, or pools, that 
are the average village water supply. 
Another interesting forest dweller is the 
giant lizard known to the natives as the 
cabregoya, nearly as large and fierce 
looking as an alligator and no more 
harmful than a tree toad. Chameleons 
and geckoes, another species of house 
lizard, hang from the ceiling or run up 
the walls of every bungalow in the rainy 
season to give nervous Europeans the 
n‘ghtmare. 


Ceylon’s Great Variety of 
Resources 


Few islands in the world are endowed 
with the wide range of products and the 
great variety of resources that are Cey- 
lon’s. Tea, rubber, and coconut products 
are its three major contributions to world 
economy, but the number of less im- 
portant commodities which the island 
produces for man’s enjoyment and well- 
being is legion. Scarcely has the arriv- 
ing traveler’s ship passed through the 
breakwater into Colombo’s shallow, arti- 
ficial harbor, when it is surrounded by 
“bumboats,” and agile natives clamber 
abroad before the vessel has lost way. 
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Every one of them has a handful of “pre- 
cious” stones to sell—tourmalines, spi- 
nels, garnets, zircons, moonstones, aqua- 
marines, the rare alexandrite, even sap- 
phires and rubies, all more or less flawed 
and some with visible casts in their eyes. 
Almost without exception these people 
are Moors—Arabs from the Malabar 
coast of India, who have been centuries 
in Ceylon and have practically a monop- 
oly of the gem-stone trade. Ceylon pro- 
duces, perhaps, a greater variety of gem 
stones than any comparable area on 
earth, and at least two of them, the ruby 
and the sapphire, vie with the prized 
stones of Burma and Siam for quality 
and excellence. Only the opal and dia- 
mond, among the more precious stones, 
are missing, although in recent years 
the pearl fisheries off the northwestern 
coast no longer produce so abundantly 
the beautiful pearls which formerly 
helped make Ceylon famous. 


Americans Like Ceylon’s Tea 


As one of Britain’s colonial acquisitions 
of the Eighteenth century, Ceylon has 
preserved in its social and economic 
structure many of the ideas of caste that 
prevailed in England in that century. 
Being primarily agricultural, rather than 
commercial, the merchant and shipping 
communities play a secondary role to the 
estate owners and managers. The Co- 
lombo “wallah,” who auctions off the 
island’s tea and ships its rubber, looks 
upon the “planter” from Up-country with 
the same appreciation as the London 
tradesman in “the City” displays toward 
the county families of Devon and Surrey. 

Topmost in the planters’ hierarchy are 
the tea planters. Tea has been cultivated 
in China for over a thousand years, but 
the type cultivated in Ceylon is indigen- 
ous to Assam, the moist, mountainous, 
and northeasternmost Province of India. 
The tea shrub, however, is so Sensitive to 
conditions of climate and soil that it 
reflects in the cup every variation, so 
that the tea that grows on the north side 
of a mountain will be of different flavor 
from the same shrub grown on the south 
side, and an expert tea taster can name 
the estate upon which it was grown as 
well as its market value. 

Ceylon teas, although made from the 
same plant as Indian teas, possess dis- 
tinctly different cup appeal and find spe- 
cial favor with the American palate. For 
many years the United States has pur- 
chased more tea from Ceylon than from 
any other tea-growing country, and is 
second only to the United Kingdom in its 
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purchases of tea directly from Ceylon. 
Because the English are inclined to favor 
Indian teas, and London is the market to 
which the great bulk of all teas is sent 
for mixing, and from which they are dis- 
tributed to the United States as else- 
where, it is quite possible that Americans 
drink more of Ceylon’s tea than any other 
people. In 1940 our direct purchases of 
Ceylon tea totaled almost 22,000,000 
pounds, valued at 20,731,000 rupees, or 
nearly $7,000,000. 

Tea production is by far the largest of 
Ceylon’s industries, the annual export 
being between 175,000,000 and 200,000,000 
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pounds, or about a quarter of the total 
world production. Cultivation covers a 
wide range of climate, from also sea level 
to 7,000 feet, with the greater part of the 
area under cultivation lying at an eleva- 
tion of about 3,000 feet. Low-country 
teas are strong and lack distinctive 
flavor and must be blended by experts 
with the high-grown teas which are of 
distinguished quality and fine flavor. 
The same bush produces all the various 
grades known to the market—golden tips 
are the bright, tightly curled immature 
leaves which bring the highest prices; 
broken orange pekoe and orange pekoe 
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are trade names for the tender maturing 
leaves just below them; pekoe, or broken 
pekoe, is the name given the matured 
leaves; and souchong refers to the coarser 
leaves and bits of bark that impart 
strength. Green and black teas are also 
from the same bush. In the production 
of green tea the fresh leaf is softened and 
made ready for rolling by a steaming 
process, in which every precaution is 
taken to prevent fermentation; while 
black teas are allowed to wither and un- 
dergo fermentation up to a point. The 
small quantity of green teas manufac- 
tured in Ceylon find their way mostly to 
the United States—and formerly to Rus- 
sia where, with the addition of a slice 
of lemon, it became “Russian” tea. 
Young Hyson, Nos. 1 and 2, and Gun- 
powder teas are the usual green teas. 


How the Experts Make Tea 


The Colombo tea taster has to taste 
anywhere from 1,000 to 1,200 samples a 
week throughout the year. His method 
is simple, but worth noting for those who 
like their tea made according to the ex- 
pert’s standards. An amount of tea 
equal in weight to a British sixpence is 
dropped in a small pot, and a gill of boil- 
ing water is poured over it. With the lid 
replaced, the brew is allowed to stand for 
5 minutes, when the liquid is poured off 
into the testing bowl, and the infused leaf 
(tea leaves) dipped from the pot onto the 
inverted lid. The taster judges the qual- 
ity of tea first by tasting the brew itself, 
secondly by the appearance of the infused 
leaf, and thirdly by the appearance of the 
dried leaf of the sample. 

A good tea has a bright appearance 
and delicate flavor. Under the treatment 
outlined above, a dark or black infusion 
is a sign of poor quality. In the tea tast- 
er’s lexicon, the teapot should always be 





Courtesy Charles K. Moser 
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warmed before the tea is put in, about a 
teaspoonful of tea leaves should be used 
for each large cup, fresh boiling water 
should be poured on the tea, and it should 
never be allowed to boil afterwards. 

The labor used on tea estates is prac- 
tically altogether Tamil, from the south- 
ern provinces of India, and at least 500,- 
000 of Ceylon’s permanent Tamil popula- 
tion live in coolie lines on the tea estates. 


America Buys Ceylon’s Rubber 


The rubber planters come second in 
the agricultural hierarchy, and planting 
of rubber from Brazilian seed began as 
a commercial project in Ceylon in 1883. 
Cultivation in general does not differ 
from rubber cultivation in British Ma- 
laya or other areas where it is more 
largely in the hands of European plant- 
ers than in native hands. Labor on the 
large majority of rubber estates is mainly 
Tamil, as in the case of tea, and the 
quality of Ceylon’s crude rubber produc- 
tion is highly regarded. While approxi- 
mately 85 percent of Ceylon’s tea indus- 
try is controlled by sterling companies in 
the United Kingdom, only about half of 
the rubber interests are British, the re- 
mainder being in the hands of Sinhalese. 
In 1940 Ceylon produced for export 
nearly 90,000 long tons of crude rubber, 
of a total value of more than 113,000,000 
rupees, or, roughly, $35,000,000, which 
represented 31 percent of the total value 
of Ceylon’s exports. As with tea, the 
United States stood second to Great 
Britain in purchases of Ceylon rubber. 


Coconut Palm Is Native’s 
Mainstay 


Despite the importance of tea and 
rubber to European participation in 


Low-country Sinhalese and his sons in the midst of their coconut domain. Note the slender, 
tufted areca palms lifted above the surrounding plantation at the left. 
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Mahout with “ankus” elephant goad on the 
way to the “kraal,”’ where the cap- 
tured wild herd awaits subjugation by 
man, with the aid of the tamed or “decoy” 
elephants. 
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Ceylon’s economy, American Consul 
George M. Graves, of Colombo, says that 
the economy of the island, generally, de- 
pends upon the coconut industry, which 
is almost entirely in the hands of the 
Sinhalese, as distinct from tea and rub- 
ber. The coconut palm grows in vast 
abundance throughout the entire sea- 
coast area of Ceylon and furnishes all 
the simple villager’s actual requirements. 
Its fruit, when green, supplies him both 
food and drink; when ripe it yields him 
oil for food or fuel. Dried into copra to 
be shipped abroad, it becomes his great- 
est money crop. The juice of the un- 
opened flower, when fermented, makes 
him toddy for his wedding day and other 
festivities; and when distilled it gives him 
the arrack which gets him tight as a 
lord. The residue from this distillation 
he calls “jaggery,” a kind of rich and 
fragrant sirup, or sugar, which more 
sophisticated tastes than his find de- 
licious. From the fibrous husk of the 
coconut the native makes his coir mats, 
ropes, and fishing nets. From its shell 
he carves his household receptacles, 
spoons, eating and drinking vessels. 
Coconut leaves thatch his hut, or pro- 
vide him with a raincoat when the mon- 
soon deluges his fields, and its wood 
supplies timbers for his house, his canoe, 
or his coffin. 

No wonder Ceylon’s exports are always 
considerably larger than its imports. 
What need has the simple villager for 
products of Western civilization other 
than a few yards of cotton cloth, a tin 
lamp to hold his home-grown vegetable 
oil, or a flashlight to lighten his way 
through the jungles at night! Little 
wonder that the United States buys 
annually from Ceylon products to the 
value of around 90,000,000 rupees, and 
sells our goods to a value of only about 
$000,000. 

Plumbago, or graphite, used mainly for 
making crucibles, electrodes, and the 
“lead” in lead pencils, is another product 
of the mine pits for which Ceylon was 
long celebrated and in which the United 
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States formerly was the island’s best cus- 
tomer. In recent years, however, graph- 
ite deposits in Madagascar, another 
island treasure house of the Indian 
Ocean, have frequently surpassed those of 
Ceylon in productivity and in importance 
in world markets. 

But Ceylon’s greatest wealth is agri- 
cultural, or forest-produced, rather than 
mineral. The shops of Colombo feature 
their appeal to the eyes of tourists with 
displays of elephants carved in ebony out 
of the abundance of Ceylon’s ebony for- 
ests, with spicy-Smelling boxes of sandal- 
wood, with lounging chairs of native ma- 
hogany or of darkly mottled nadoon— 
Ceylon’s handsome variety of walnut— 
and with native-made almirahs and bed- 
room sets of satinwood. British planters 
in the early years of the nineteenth cen- 
tury came out to Ceylon to grow coffee; 
but when Sumatra’s plantations and 
those of Brazil and Central America 
forced Ceylon out of competition, cacao, 
the chocolate bean, supplanted coffee and 
was one of Ceylon’s leading crops until 
after the middle of the century. Tea 
and rubber have long since taken the 
place of coffee, but the cacao bean, along 
with the coconuts, plumbago, and cinna- 
mon, are still products of importance in 
native hands, rather than of European- 
owned estates. 


Astonishing Abundance of 
Fruits 


Among its many attractions to Euro- 
pean residents are the island’s abundance 
of fruits. King of them all for flavor and 
popularity is the mango. The so-called 
“Apollo” or Bombay mango is most 
abundant, but the great round rosy 
“coconut” mango of Jaffna and the north 
part of the island is undoubtedly the fin- 
est fruit of its kind in the world. The 
papaya is ubiquitous, and grows in every 





Reaping citronella-oil grass, Ceylon. 
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Measuring latex at rubber factory. 


native compound. The Germans intro- 
duced it into world commerce because 
of the medicinal qualities of its active 
principle, papain, but in recent years 
Americans have been the largest buyers 
of Ceylon papain, and, with the develop- 
ment of the papaya to commercial pro- 
duction in Florida, we are learning to 
appreciate it as a breakfast dish. 

One of Ceylon’s unique fruits is the jak- 
fruit, largest of all tree fruits. It looks 
something like a mock orange the size 
and shape of a Georgia watermelon, and 
hangs along the bole and major branches 
of forest giants. It has a sourish taste 
not unlike the tamarind, or a spoiled 
pineapple, rather unpleasant to the Euro- 
pean palate until one gets used to it. 
Another of Ceylon’s fruit specialties is the 
widely famed durian, a smooth greenish 
fruit not unlike a small cantaloup in ap- 
pearance but with a smell “to high 
heaven,” something like overripe lim- 
burger. Nobody can live in the house 
with a durian until he has eaten part of 
it; then the odor passes unnoticed, while 
the flavor, a sort of mixture of cheese, 
cucumber, and avocado, is altogether 
agreeable. 


United States an Active Buyer of 
Island’s Minor Products 


The great triumvirate, tea, rubber, and 
coconuts, accounted for around 95 per- 
cent of Ceylon’s production for export in 
1940, but its principal minor products are 
also of interest—plumbago, cinnamon 
oil, cocoa beans, citronella oil, cinnamon 
bark, papain, and areca nuts. These 
seven which, with the exception of 
areca nuts, are produced chiefly for ex- 
port, represented a value of more than 
half of the remaining 5 percent. The 
United States took 66 percent in value 


of all the papain exported from Ceylon 
in 1940; 32 percent of the cinnamon oil; 
25 percent of the citronella oil (used in 
making soaps and medicaments, and, 
specifically, for driving mosquitoes 
away); 25 percent of the plumbago; and 
22 percent of the cinnamon in quills and 
bark. Formerly Ceylon was also the 
great source of our desiccated coconut 
for making candies, but the Philippines 
in recent years had superseded it—al- 
though the quality of desiccated coconut 
from Ceylon has never been approached 
anywhere else. Areca nuts are marketed 
mostly at home, or exported to India. 
Cut into shavings and wrapped in betel 
leaves with lime (chunam), they become 
the chewing gum of the native all over 
the East. 

The United States is the chief pur- 
chaser of Ceylon’s precious stones, the 
value of gems going to the United States 
in 1940 amounting to 1,341,000 rupees. 
Still lesser commodities produced in the 
island also find their way in small quan- 
tities to the United States—cardamons, 
cloves, nutmegs, pepper, vanilla, kapok 
or tree cotton, and even small quantities 
of camphor and cinchona bark, or 
quinine. 


Ancient Pearl Fisheries Still 
Productive 


Ceylon’s pearl fisheries are very an- 
cient, and are carried on under much the 
same conditions now as they were 2,000 
to 3,000 years ago. The ancient name of 
Ceylon was Taprobane, and Pliny refers 
to it as “the most productive of pearls 
of all parts of the world,” while in the 
sacred “Mahavansa” mention is made of 
a present which included pearls from 


(Continued on p. 37) 
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What of France? 


Economic Survey for 1941 Shows. Marked Deterioration 


TEADY DETERIORATION was evi- 

dent during 1941 in nearly all 
branches of French economy under the 
cumulative effects of the occupation, 
which is bearing more and more heavily 
on the country and progressively closing 
external sources of supply on which 
France normally depends for necessary 
materials of production. 

The increasing scarcity of raw mate- 
rials, coal, motor fuels, and foodstuffs, 
the reduced means of transportation, and 
the continued difficulties of communica- 
tions between the various zones into 
which France is now divided, have re- 
versed the tendency toward partial re- 
covery that persisted from the fall of 
1940 to about the middle of 1941. 

A great number of legislative measures 
were enacted during the latter part of 
1940 and throughout 1941 for the pur- 
Pose of organizing under Government 
supervision the production and distribu- 
tion of all types of commodities, crude 
and manufactured. At the same time 
the Government strengthened and ex- 
tended regulations relating to the food 
supply, to the rationing of food, wear- 
ing apparel, and other commodities, and 
to the control of prices and wages. 

Business concerns, though seriously 
handicapped by increasing scarcities and 
the difficulties inherent in the disjointed 
state of France under the occupation, 
endeavored to maintain the productive 
forces of the country, to create and main- 
tain employment, and to satisfy con- 
sumption requirements so far as pos- 
sible. Research into new manufactur- 
ing processes and the use of substitutes 
(to replace products no longer obtainable 
from foreign countries or French colonies 
or not permitted to be retained in 
France) was also pushed. 

Through Government control it was 
possible to keep the various branches of 
mining and industry in operation, though 
at levels far below normal and with wide 
variations between individual plants 
and industries. Railway traffic was 
slightly above that of the preceding year. 

The average working week was 39 
hours per week at the end of 1941 as 
against 3542 hours a year earlier, and 
the number of completely unemployed 
persons was substantially reduced. This 
activity, however, was based primarily 
on the execution of German orders— 
work done by French industry as a whole 
for the occupation authorities being 
variously estimated at 60 to 80 percent 
of the total. 

Agriculture was severely handicapped 
by dwindling supplies of fertilizers, draft 
animals, fuels for agricultural machin- 
ery, and adverse weather conditions. 
Especially detrimental has been the con- 
tinued absence of a large proportion of 
farmers and farm workers as prisoners in 


Germany. Crops of cereals, sugar beets, 
potatoes, and wine grapes, though larger 
than in 1940, were at best insufficient to 
do more than meet the low rations in 
effect. Moreover, the development of a 
very substantial “black market,” the in- 
adequacy of transportation facilities, 
and factors resulting from the division of 
France into zones have produced even 
greater local shortages than would be 
justified by the meager agricultural 
output. 


Lack of Materials Halts 


Industrial Recovery 


Industrial production at the beginning 
of 1941, according to unofficial calcula- 
tions by the publication “La Conjonc- 
ture,” was about 50 percent of that in 
1928 and only 60 percent of the 1913 
volume. Subsequent partial recovery 
brought activity in June to about 57 
percent of the 1928 figure. Although 
this represents a substantial recovery 
from the low figure of 33 percent in 
June 1940, the almost complete exhaus- 
tion of essential raw materials has pre- 
vented further recovery and dampened 
hope for the immediate future. Com- 
plaints from business concerns of in- 
ability to operate on the basis of officially 
fixed prices are likewise heard on all 
sides. 

The seriousness of the situation is il- 
lustrated by a law of December 17, 1941, 
empowering the Secretary of State to 
undertake a program of industrial con- 
centration for the purpose of economiz- 
ing coal and raw materials and keeping 
down production costs. Semiofficial 
statements have emphasized the tempo- 
rary character of this legislation; the 
Government is now enabled to close cer- 
tain factories and allocate to those re- 
maining in operation the available raw 
materials and fuel. 


Fuel Situation Bad 


Domestic production of coal averaged 
only 2,800,000 tons a month in 1941, 
against 4,000,000 tons in normal times 
and normal requirements of about 
6,000,000 tons. Moreover, delays in de- 
liveries are constantly increasing as a 
result of such factors as transport diffi- 
culties and declining output attributed 
to malnutrition of the miners. By the 
end of 1941 average output per miner was 
25 percent under the June 1939 level, 
according to French press reports. The 
number of miners had also declined over 
the same period, though to a much 
smaller extent (from 241,000 to 228,000). 
Imports are now limited to about 100,000 
tons of coal monthly from Belgium, as 
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compared with total imports (of coal, 
coke, and briquets) from all sources of 
about 2,000,000 tons per month in normal 
years, 

This dearth of coal was coupled in 
1941 with a severe decline in output of 
energy at the hydroelectric plants as a 
result of drought. More than half of 
the total electric output in France (19,- 
300,000 kilowatt hours in 1938, the latest 
year for which data are available) is 
produced at the hydroelectric stations. 
Restrictions on consumption of energy 
were initiated early in 1941 and were 
made progressively more drastic as the 
flow of water at the hydroelectric sta- 
tions dwindled. By the end of the year 
factories consuming large amounts of 
electric energy were compelled by decree 
to reduce consumption by 55 percent. 

Work was maintained on the vast pro- 
gram of hydroelectric development in 
the Alps, Jura, Pyrenees, and Massif Cen- 
tral, which is scheduled for completion 
in 1944 and contemplates an increase of 
more than 4,000,000,000 kilowatt-hours 
in annual hydroelectric production, rep- 
resenting a saving of 2,700,000 tons of 
coal. A second program planned for 
1948 completion is expected to produce a 
further supplement of about 4,000,000,000 
kilowatt-hours. 

No less serious has been the shortage 
of petroleum. Owing to lack of gasoline, 
circulation of motor cars and trucks was 
cut to a very strict minimum, and the 
situation was complicated by a reduction 
in deliveries from Germany from about 
25,000 tons to 7,000 tons per month. The 
Director of the State Secretariat for In- 
dustrial Production declared early in 
1942 that there were no reserves of pe- 
troleum left. Dwindlng of supplies of 
lubricants has been an important factor 
in the curtailment of railway service, 
especially passenger service. 

The Compagnie Francaise des Pe- 
troles is reported to have undertaken 
extensive drilling operations in the Pyr- 
enees and in North Africa, with some 
success, and has increased its capital to 
carry out more extensive prospecting. 
The same company has studied the de- 
velopment of substitute products. Ac- 
cording to press reports, several French 
concerns, notably Pechelbroun, plan to 
produce synthetic gasoline based on new 
formulas, one of these being a composi- 
tion based on distillation of wood called 
“Metanor” for which raw material is 
said to be abundant and which insures 
a product competitive with gasoline. 


Textile Industries Suffer From 
Lack of Materials 


A semiofficial statement issued at the 
end of December 1941 indicates that about 
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two-fifths of sales of textiles were covered 
by production and the remainder out of 
stocks of previous manufacture. The 
latter, which were substantial in 1939-40, 
had become dangerously low early in 1942. 

About 90 percent of French textile raw 
materials were normally obtained from 
abroad. Imports of cotton, jute, and 
sisal are now cut off by the blockade, and 
the relation of domestic production to 
requirements is only 40 percent for linen 
and flax, 5 percent for wool, and 3 percent 
for silk. 

Rayon output, by which France is at- 
tempting to offset the deficiency in natu- 
ral textile materials, increased by 90 per- 
cent in 1941 to about 50,000 tons, and 
measures are being taken to develop the 
utilization of minor vegetable fibers 
(Spanish broom, typha, etc.). 

Total production of natural and arti- 
ficial fibers, however, covered only about 
one-sixth of requirements, and produc- 
tion is hampered by lack of equipment 
and factory supplies (especially coal, cel- 
lulose, and various chemicals). These 
considerations explain the severity of the 
measures taken to restrict sales of textile 
goods. 

For 1942, production of 200,000 tons of 
textiles (100,000 each from artificial and 
from natural fibers) is planned, whereas 
normal pre-war consumption was 500,- 
000 tons, with most of the raw material 
imported. According to press reports, 
the requirements of the Nazi occupation 
authorities in 1941 totaled 50,000 tons 
(about half of the raw material, accord- 
ing to the same reports, having been sup- 
plied by Germany, mostly from supplies 
seized as war booty). 

The situation of the linen industry is 
said to have improved during 1941, and, 
on the basis of a reported increase in flax 
acreage in all producing countries, an 
adequate supply of raw materials is be- 
lieved to be in prospect. Distribution of 
cotton stocks, previously blocked at Mar- 
seille, is reported to have begun toward 
the end of the year and to afford pros- 
pects of a further 4 months of operation 
in the factories. Operation of the mills 
in the north of France at the end of the 
year is said to have been at 15 percent of 
ncrmal capacity. 

Wool has practically disappeared in the 
French textile industry except for mix- 
tures in cloth manufactured for the au- 
thorities of occupation. It is hoped that 
during the year 1942 it will be replaced by 
quantities of rayon sufficient to maintain 
activity in many of the factories at least 
at the 1941 level. In addition to the pro- 
duction of the metropolitan area (esti- 
mated at 12,000 tons of raw wool for 
1941), the North African colonies are 
expected to supply an amount which 
probably will not exceed the low deliveries 
of 1938 (15,000 tons), and requisitions by 
the Nazi authorities of occupation are re- 
ported to represent about two-thirds of 
these receipts. 


Steel Industry Hampered by 
Coal Shortage 
Output of iron ore in the Briey Basin 


is reported to have improved somewhat in 
November 1941 (the latest month for 
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which any report is available) , but stocks 
at the end of the month were only 500,- 
000 tons as against 600,000 in October 
and 2,450,000 in September 1939. The 
ccal shortage has been particularly detri- 
mental to this industry. The steel pro- 
duction index (based on 1913 as 100), 
which had reached 129 in June 1939, was 
only 36 in December 1940, despite some 
degree of recovery since the summer of 
that year, and had advanced only to 
40 in June 1941. A slight improvement 
occurred subsequently, though the coal 
situation remained difficult. Operations 
in the Nancy district remained at low 
levels throughout the year; of the 45 fur- 
naces alight in the Departments of 
Muerthe, Moselle, and Meuse before the 
war, only 11 were in operation at the 
end of 1941. With the exception of the 
Pompey works, whose total production 
goes to Germany, raw iron and steel pro- 
ducers in this district are working at a 
very low level or have ceased to operate. 


Aluminum the Only Active 
Nonferrous Metal 


The shortage of nonferrous metals was 
felt keenly throughout the year, and a 
number of enterprises contemplated ces- 
sation of activity for lack of raw ma- 
terials, almost all of which, except 
aluminum, normally come from abroad. 
During 1938, French industry consumed 
340,000 tons of such metals (including 
copper, 105,000; lead, 100,000; aluminum, 
30,000; zinc, 85,000; and tin, 10,000), 182 
tons of silver, and 7 tons of gold in 1938. 
France produced sufficient aluminum for 
domestic consumption and a small por- 
tion of its requirements of zinc, lead, and 
Silver. Since 1940 the country has had to 
live upon its reserves, which have been 
blocked and strictly rationed. The re- 
sults of Government measures taken in 
1941 to recover nonferrous metal scrap 
were apparently below expectations. 


Automotive and Rubber Indus- 
tries Working for Germany 


The main lines of a policy of collabora- 
tion among the French, German, and 
Italian automobile industries have been 
laid down, according to press reports, and 
large programs for the manufacture of 
trucks are being carried out. It is said 
that of the 2,300,000 motor vehicles which 
circulated in France, more than one-half 
were destroyed in 1940. It is estimated 
that it will take more than 5 years to 
make up for this loss. Production, how- 
ever, at the present time is almost entirely 
for the account of the Nazi authorities 
of occupation. " 

The exhaustion of rubber stocks has 
obliged several tire plants to cease op- 
erations. The French manufacturers 
are confronted with the problem of 
whether they should continue to occupy 
themselves with German orders, through 
supplies of raw materials from that 
source, or close their plants and release 
thousands of skilled workers. The re- 
sults of negotiations which are reported 
to have taken place between, leading 
French producers and the German au- 
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thorities for the production of tires for 
German account have not been pub- 
lished. It would appear, however, that 
several of the large tire producers have 
felt constrained to agree to work on 
German account on materials (crude 
rubber and Buna) received from Ger- 
many. 


Harvests Larger Than in 1940 
But Still Inadequate 


Wheat acreage in 1941 was 29 percent 
larger than in 1940 (as calculated by the 
French authorities), and a crop of 7,500,- 
000 metric tons was expected. The In- 
ternational Institute of Agriculture at 
Rome, however, estimated the crop at 
only 7,150,000 tons, and some observers 
expect the final returns to be not more 
than 6,500,000 tons. Even in normal 
years, when the crop averaged about 
8,000,000 metric tons, net imports averag- 
ing about 250,000 tons (mostly from 
French North Africa) were required. 
Owing to practically complete exhaustion 
of reserves as a result of the 1940 crop 
failure and other consequences of the 
German invasion, the crop deficiency of 
probably more than a million tons 
threatened France with near-famine 
conditions before the harvesting of the 
1942 crop, despite the low bread ration. 
The average bread ration for adults in 
France during 1941 was about 19 pounds 
per month. 

The potato crop, which had sunk to 
about 8,000,000 metric tons in 1940 from 
an average of 15,890,000 tons (including 
1,160,000 tons from Alsace-Lorraine) in 
the 1934-38 period, recovered to 12,000,- 
000 tons in 1941, according to the Inter- 
national Institute of Agriculture’s Janu- 
ary 1942 report. Germany “loaned” a 
considerable quantity of seed potatoes 
to France in 1941 and also provided 
arsenate of lime to combat the doryphore. 

The 1941-42 beet crop was fairly satis- 
factory, but difficulties of transport and 
scarcity of labor hampered sugar-extrac- 
tion operations. Sugar production in 
1941-42 was about 694,000 tons, as com- 
pared with an average of 930,000 tons 
which is sufficient to cover French re- 
quirements on the basis of 2 kilograms 
per person per month. 

French wine production, on the basis 
of crop declarations, amounted to 42,- 
460,000 hectoliters in 1941 as compared 
with a 1935-39 average of 58,029,000 
hectoliters, and Algerian production was 
10,460,000 hectoliters as compared with 
17,065,000. However, after making de- 
ductions for wine set aside for consump- 
tion by growers and for distillation, old 
wine, exportation, etc., only about 24,- 
000,000 hectoliters remain available for 
consumption at officially fixed prices. 
The amounts requisitioned by the Nazi 
occupation authorities though not known 
precisely, are very large. 

The livestock situation is a source of 
concern. Heavy requisitions by the 
Requisitions Committees for General 
Supplies created a difficult situation. 
Moreover, as the officially fixed prices of 
animals for slaughter is often less than 
the price of lean animals (which is not 

(Continued on p. 39) 
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That Grows at the River’s Edge 


Romantic History and Present Promising Status of Oiticica 


By WituraM N. SMatt, Department of Commerce 


ARS CLOSE some markets and 

open others. When the tung oil 
of China became hard to get, United 
States industry turned, in part, to the 
next best substitute, oiticica oil from 
Brazil. Peaceful research emphasized 
the commercial usefulness of oiticica oil; 
war is making imperative its widespread 
adoption. 

In the nineteenth century, a friar of 
scientific bent saw poSsibilities in oiticica, 
chemical researchers in recent years dis- 
covered ways to make it thoroughly prac- 
tical, and Mr. Charles E. Lund, Chief of 
the United States Vegetable Oils Mission 
to Brazil, ascertained that a very large 
supply is normaily obtainable. 


Oiticica Oil Comes Into Its Own 


O.ticica oil, gifted child of a prolific 
mother, Brazil, has come into its own in 
the last, very few, years. But the spec- 
tacular increase in demand, reflected by 
the rising volume of exports, has not 
been accomplished without sweat and 
toil. 

A fast drying oil, oiticica has usually 
been acclaimed as a highly successful 
substitute for tung oil, which is produced 
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Typical “caboclo” of the interior of the State of Ceara, Brazil. 


to some extent in our Southern States 
but is still almost exclusively an export 
of war-torn China and, under present 
circumstances, almost unobtainable. 
Experimentation, however, has demon- 
strated that oiticica and tung are not 
merely competitive but have comple- 
mentary qualities that in conjunction 
permit them to command a wider range 
of use than either does alone. 

Oiticica is versatile. It is used not 
only in the paint and varnish industry, 
but in products such as linoleum and 
inks. It is used for moisture-proofing 
pressed fiber boards, for automobile 
brakebands and metallic soap. It im- 
proves the elasticity of rubber base prod- 
ucts. As investigation continues, the 
scope of its usefulness’ constantly 
increases. 


The Tree in Its Native Habitat 


During the dry season in northeast- 
ern Brazil when the country is parched, 
and unbearable heat has turned the veg- 
etation to a dreary ash-gray, the oiticica 
tree retains is deep and rest-inviting 
green. It is a well-developed tree, bushy 
and symmetrical, sometimes growing as 
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high as 50 to 70 feet and having a 
comparable spread. 

Often growing in dense stands, the 
oiticica is usually found along rich, 
alluvial river banks, principally in the 
the valleys of the Apody, Upanema, 
and Assu Rivers in the State of Rio 
Grande do Norte, and the Jaguaribe and 
Acarahu Rivers in the State of Ceara. 
Appreciable numbers are found also in 
the States of Parahyba and Piauhy. Its 
habitat, in other words, is the north- 
eastern part of Brazil, where South 
America bulges closest to Africa. De- 
spite its partiality for river banks, many 
isolated trees, frequently large and beau- 
tiful ones, bearing large crops of nuts, 
have been found growing on hilltops in 
otherwise barren surroundings. 


Outstanding Characteristics 


The botanical classification of the 
oiticica tree most generally accepted, 
and officially recognized by the Jardim 
Botanico of Rio de Janeiro, is Licania 
rigida, Benth. It is generally agreed 
by local inhabitants that there are three 
distinct types of tree, classified accord- 
ing to size and yield of fruit and varying 
ratios of spread to height, but, as one ob- 
server put it, “to the layman it appears 
that the variations are due rather to 
soil, climatic conditions such as temper- 
ature, moisture and wind, individual his- 
tories of trees...” In any of its vari- 
ations, the itree, because of its greater 
height, more bountiful spread, and dis- 
tinctive type, is conspicuous among its 
neighbors which are very apt to be palms. 
It is instantly recognizable even at th? 
distance of a mile. 

Often not more than 6 feet high, the 
main trunk of the larger trees is very 
thick and frequently divided into several 
subboles, giving the appearance of many 
trees growing together. As in the case 
of the banyan tree, roots often grow 
from the aerial stems, entering the 
ground to come up some distance away, 
then growing down, and up again, form- 
ing a succession of arches. The long 
branches, though slender, are tough and 
support a dense green foliage through- 
out the year. The leaves are oval- 
shaped and thick, having an abundance 
of sap vessels which no doubt account 
for the evergreen appearance during dry 
seasons. 

The commercial importance of the 
oiticica tree lies in the fruit, which is a 
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nut, resembling the pecan in shape but 
more pointed at the ends and varying 
in length from 2% to 6 centimeters. 
Between 30 and 40 percent of the nut is 
shell; the rest is a kernel, which contains 
from 60 to 63 percent of oil on the aver- 
age. When ripe, the shell is of a dull 
‘ greenish color, while the kernel, ordi- 
narily a dull chestnut or henna, may 
be any color from yellow to black, de- 
pending on the degree of ripeness and 
| other factors. 


| = Thrives in Wild State—Not Sys- 
tematically Cultivated as Yet 





The oiticica thrives in its wild state, 
and has not yet been systematically cul- 
tivated on a commercial scale, although 
the Brazilian Government is studying 
grafting and plantation possibilities at 
experiment stations. Since the oiticica 
is a relatively slow-growing tree, taking 
7 years or more before it starts produc- 
ing, development of plantations from 
| seedlings would be a long-range opera- 

tion, and returns from investment would 
not come in for years. 


Apathy toward improvement of pres- Beautiful specimen of oiticica. Note sub-bole division of the trunk. 





ent oitic:ca stands and development of 
new ones seems to be induced by the 
expectation that) large tung-oil ship- 
ments from the Far East will eventually 
be resumed, and by the possibility that 
an oil superior to oiticica may some day 
be produced by treatment of a much 
cheaper oil or by discovery of a synthetic. 

Although the trees mature late, they 
live to a great age, perhaps 100 years 
or more, and under favorable condi- 
tions produce large crops of nuts over 
a long span of years. 

Blooms generally appear in September, 
and the oiticica ripens about 4 months 
later, in January, when gathering of the 
crop begins, continuing through April. 
The fact that the harvesting period co- 
incides with the rainy season does not 
facilitate harvesting operations. Even 
in the rainy season the rainfall may not 
be very great, but, when heavy rains do 
occur, Many nuts, dropping from trees 
that stand in water, are necessarily lost, 
and many falling in mud are trampled 
underfoot. Droughts and insect infes- 

- tation likewise decimate the crop, which 
varies widely from year to year. In the 
brief time that oiticica has been ex- 
ploited, experience has indicated that 
copious production can be expected only 
every third year. 


Potential Yield Extremely Large 


Although no official estimates have 
ever been undertaken, some sources be- 
lieve that there are a million oiticica 
trees in Ceara, alone, and a late report 
indicates that there may be a like num- 
ber in Piauhy. In normal years, 150 
kilograms is often taken as the average 
yield of seed per tree. Many small trees, 
however, consistently yield larger quan- 
tities under favorable conditions, and an 
WM 3. é occasional full-grown tree has been 
e An installation to extract oiticica oil composed of the following machines: German known to yield as mg tice of nuts 
a mechanical screw press of the expeller type made by Krupp, with a 2-high cooker. In in good years. Using these very rough 

the background can be seen elevating, crushing, and hull-separating equipment. (Continued on p. 34) 
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Wartime Price Control and the Americas 


By Seymour E. Harris, Chief, Export Price Control, United States Office of Price Administration 


THs WAR, in its economic phases, 
is a series of battles. Essential to 
military victory are the battles for pro- 
duction of arms, to move supplies to the 
fighting fronts, to mobilize the resources 
of the Americas behind the fighting men. 
Now, too, another great economic bat- 
tle is being fought. This is the fight to 
control prices, to keep living costs from 
rising sky high. It is an effort to prevent 
another war-born cycle of inflation and 
deflation. This battle against inflation 
is being waged in the interest of con- 
sumers throughout the Americas. 

For price control is not the concern 
of the United States alone. The econo- 
mies of the Americas have become more 
closely interrelated than ever. When 
prices rise in the United States, the in- 
fluence upon price levels in our neigh- 
boring republics is widespread. That has 
been demonstrated amply since the war 
started in 1939. 


Common Interest of the 
Americas 


The common interest of the Americas 
in wartime price control was recognized 
at the Rio de Janeiro Conference of 
American Foreign Ministers last Jan- 
uary. Representatives of the other 
American Republics at Rio remembered 
all too vividly the disastrous conse- 
quences of the violent cycle of rising 
prices and post-war collapse generated 
by the First World War. The Rio Con- 
ference, like wartime planning in the 
United States, was moved by an urge to 
profit from the Iessons of the past. 

Consequently, the United States has 
undertaken to extend the protection of 
its price controls to all the Americas. 
Sumner Welles, Under Secretary of State, 
stated at the Rio Conference that this 
country would apply price control to ex- 
ports destined for the other American 
Republics. 

Late in April came comprehensive ac- 
tion covering export prices. All exports 
were brought under price control. Pre- 
viously only selected items were subject 
to such regulation, in the same manner 
as the selected control exercised over do- 
mestic prices. 


Basic Policy: Equality of Price 
Treatment 


Here was another application of the 
basic United States policy of equality of 
treatment for the Americas. This equal- 
treatment policy is being followed in the 
sharing of strategic and critical mate- 
rials, in rationing of manufactured 
goods, and in other wartime regulations. 

In actual practice, what equality of 
price treatment means is this: Exporters 
within the jurisdiction of United States 


Government controls may charge no 
more than the domestic price ceilings, 
plus legitimate expenses of doing 
export business on a reasonable profit 
margin. 

The Maximum Export Price Regula- 
tion is an attempt to control export 
prices in the same manner as general 
price control within the United States. 
Internally, this effort at checking rising 
living costs has been widened to cover 
virtually everything the consumer eats, 
Wears, and uses. 


Figuring Prices 


In figuring prices, the exporter may 
add a premium to cover his overhead 
expenses and margin of profit. This 
premium is defined as the lower of the 
premiums earned in two periods: the 
second half of 1940 or from March 1 to 
April 15 of this year. 

The reason for selecting these periods 
is that export prices on the whole were 
rather high in 1941. Therefore, it was 
necessary to go back to 1940. In some 
instances, however, 1940 prices were not 
available. Soit was necessary to provide 
also the 1942 base. Included among ex- 
penses which may be added to export 
prices are such costs as war-risk insur- 
ance and extraordinary transportation 
charges. 


Major Aim: To Keep Goods 
Flowing 


The United States Office of Price Ad- 
ministration tries to give the exporter 
a fair deal. It wants to keep goods flow- 
ing to the other Americas, to facilitate 
inter-American trade. 

Now that the other American Repub- 
lics are dependent largely upon the 
United States for many important mate- 
rials and factory-made goods, it is doubly 
important to keep the machinery of trade 
going smoothly. It would be a mistake 
to reduce prices below the level necessary 
to move goods. 


OPA “Open to Changes” 


So where it can be shown that the Ex- 
port Price Regulation fails to allow suf- 
ficient premium to keep goods moving, 
the Office of Price Administration is open 
to changes which will keep trade going. 
This does not mean, however, that the 
Office of Price Administration determines 
the volume of exports. But it does mean 
that it aims to prevent so far as possible 
excessive price-boosting on exports des- 
tined for our Good Neighbors. It is the 
Office. of Price Administration’s job, 
moreover, to regulate prices with the 
objective of getting free movement of the 
materials and manufactured goods con- 


sidered essential to the economies of the 
other Americas by the War Production 
Board, the Board of Economic Warfare, 
Lend-Lease and other agencies. These 
agencies are studying requirements of 
the hemisphere markets in the light of 
over-all distribution of supplies for war 
industry, lend-lease, and essential civilian 
requirements in the United States. 


Need for Governmental Action 


Altogether the combined demand is 
tremendous. Even the huge industrial 
capacity of the United States is inade- 
quate to fill all orders. Hence there is 
scarcity in relation to demand and 
therefore need for Government action to 
prevent speculators from running away 
with prices. Without Government pro- 
tection, users of many essential goods 
might find themselves at the mercy of 
wartime profiteers. 

Price control in the United States will 
not automatically solve all trade prob- 
lems of the other Americas. Nor will it 
assure stabilized living costs throughout 
the hemisphere. It is simply one ap- 
proach. 


Cooperation Essential 


Regulation of prices down to the ulti- 
mate consumer in the other Americas 
implies cooperation among the countries 
of this hemisphere. United States price 
controls cannot guarantee stable prices 
after scarce goods get out of the hands 
of dealers and merchants beyond the 
reach of the Office of Price Administra- 
tion. 

To get full benefit of United States 
controlled prices, the other American Re- 
publics likewise must attempt to limit 
profiteering. There must, in other 
words, be coordination of price control 
between the United States and the other 
Americas—mechanisms of price control 
in our neighboring republics as well as 
in this country. 

This need of cooperation in controlling 
prices and rising living costs is being 
recognized more widely. Many news- 
papers in South and Central America 
have become aware of it and have raised 
voices in behalf of price control in their 
own countries. This is encouraging. 


Preventing Post-War Collapse 


What is at stake is well worth the cost 
of such cooperation. For rising living 
costs may rob the worker of the fruits of 
his labor, deprive the Americas of the 
benefits of higher money income, and set 
the stage for another post-war business 
collapse. The best indication that the 
Americas mean to prevent these evils is 
the tendency to cooperate in making 
price control work on a _ hemispheric 
scope. 
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Forced Savings in 


Canada’s 1942-43 Budget 


‘THE 1942-43 budget presented to the 

Canadian Parliament by the Minis- 
ter of Finance on June 23 features a 
plan of forced savings in addition to 
higher taxes in both the direct and in- 
direct categories. None of the new 
direct taxes will operate to reduce gross 
income below $660 for single persons and 
$1,200 for married persons. 

Above these levels, however, the Gov- 
ernment proposes to take a heavier share 
of income than formerly to meet the 
increasing load of wartime expenditure. 
A portion of the increase will be returned 
to the taxpayer at the end of the war 
with interest at 2 percent, if he is an 
individual, or without interest, if a cor- 
poration which is struck by the increased 
100 percent excess-profits tax. 


Expenditures Nearly Four Bil- 
lion, Revenues Two Billion in 
1942-43 


Revenues in 1942-43 are estimated at 
$2,050,000,000 and expenditures at 
$3,900,000,000, leaving a budgetary defi- 
cit of $1,850,000,000 which is to be met 
by decline in cash on hand and by bor- 
rowing. For the fiscal year 1941-42, total 
revenue was $1,481,000,000 (some $34,- 
000,000 more than the budget forecast 
made in April 1941) and the total ex- 
penditure $1,895,000,000, not including 
$1,050,000,000 of special financing for ex- 
ports to the United Kingdom. 

Borowing in 1941-42 amounted to 
$2,.424,000,000, of which the two Victory 
Loans produced $1,834.000,000 and war 
savings stamps $85,000,000, the remainder 
consisting principally of the renewal of 
Short-term bank obligations, in the 
amount of $450,000,000, and an increase 
of $40,000,000 in the outstanding amount 
of Treasury bills. 

Expenditure on the war from its be- 
ginning to March 31 last was given by 
the Minister as $2,299,841,000. 


Preemption of Income Severe 


In direct taxes very general changes 
are made in the rate structure, the ef- 
fect of which is to broaden the base of 
taxation as well as to increase the rate 
on 1942 income. So far as taxes appli- 
cable to individuals are concerned, the 
national defense tax, a flat-rate with- 
holding tax on gross income which was 
inaugurated in 1940 as a war measure, 
is abolished in fact but retained in prin- 
ciple by combining it with the income 
tax proper, and making this latter ap- 
plicable in two sections, of which one 


will be a flat rate on gross income and 
the other a graduated tax on that por- 
tion of income which is over and above 
the personal exemption. 


Under this combined tax, the rates 
would be raised and the personal ex- 


emption under the second section low- ’ 


ered—with the result, for instance, that 
a single person with a gross income of 
$2,000 who was liable for $340 tax under 
the 1941 rate will under the new rate 
pay $601, of which $160 will be refunded 
after the war, while a married person 
with two children and the same gross 
income who formerly paid $60 will pay 
$215, of which $108 will be refunded. 

In general the relative importance of 
the refundable portion becomes progres- 
sively less as the gross income increases. 
At the lowest levels it is approximately 
one-half of the tax paid, but in any case 
the refund will not exceed $800, or 8 per- 
cent of the gross income of a single per- 
son, whichever is the lesser, or $1,000 or 
10 percent of the income of a married 
person, with $100 or 1 perzent for each 
dependent. The refundable portion will 
bear 2 percent interest. 


Allowances for Illness, Mortgage 
Payments, and Life Insurance 


Because of the amount of income 
which would be preempted under the 
new tax, the budget proposed some in- 
novations in the tax system by way of 
allowances. Deductions would be al- 
lowed in respect of unusually large med- 
ical or hospital expenses which a tax- 
payer had to meet during the year out 
of the income on which he is being 
taxed, but these deductions could not 
exceed 5 percent of the income, or $400 
for any one taxpayer, plus $200 for his 
wife and $100 for each child, up to a 
total of $1,000. 

Principal payments on a mortgage on 
one residential property would also be 
allowed, provided the mortgage was reg- 
istered and in effect prior to June 23, 
1942, the date the budget was presented; 
also premiums on a life-insurance pol- 
icy in force prior to that date. Pay- 
ments to superannuation funds paid as 
a term of employment and not repayable 
during the continuance of such employ- 
ment would be allowed as a deduction. 
All these latter allowances, however, 
would come out of the refundable por- 
tion of the tax and they could not ex- 
ceed that portion. 

Taxpayers over 65 years of age with 
income of less than $3,000 would not be 
subject to the savings requirement of 
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the tax plan, and they would not be 
liable for the refundable portion of the 
tax under the new rates. 

War service pensions are made ex- 
empt from income tax. 


Most Corporations Hit by 100 


Percent Excess-Profits Rate 


For corporations, there is no change 
in the basic rate of income tax, but 
changes in the excess-profits tax are 
proposed which mean that the majority 
will pay a higher rate. Under the 1941 
statutes, a corporation paid 18 percent 
on all its profits as income tax, and then, 
under the excess-profits tax, either 75 
percent of excess profits after deduc- 
tion of income tax on the excess profits, 
or 22 percent of total profits, whichever 
was greater. For the general purposes 
of the act, excess profits are defined as 
profits over standard profits—that is, 
the average profit of the years 1936-39. 

The new arrangement proposed by the 
Finance Minister is that a corporation 
pay 12 percent of total profits under the 
excess-profits tax, in addition to the 18 
percent of total profits payable as income 
tax, making a flat rate of 30 percent of 
total profits applicable to all. In addi- 
tion, there would then be paid either 100 
percent of excess profits, after deduction 
of the 30 percent on the excess-profits 
portion, or 10 percent of total profits, 
whichever is greater. 

The Minister said that the corpora- 
tions struck by the 100-percent rate 
would be all those of which the profits 
have increased by more than one-sixth 
of their standard profits. They would 
get a post-war refund of a portion of the 
new tax, according to a more complicated 
formula than that applicable to the indi- 
vidual taxpayers, but this refund would 
be without interest. [Example Inthe 
case of a corporation with total profits of 
$200,000, of which $100,000 is “standard” 
profits, income tax would apparently be 
$36,000, and excess-profits tax $94,000 
of which $16,600 would be refunded. Un- 
der the 1941 rate the corporation would 
have paid $36,000 as income tax plus ex- 
cess-profits tax of $61,500, with no re- 
fund.] 

For those corporations whose profits 
have not increased by more than one- 
sixth of standard profits, the excess- 
profits tax is unchanged—that is, they 
pay 40 percent in income and excess- 
profits tax together, which was the mini- 
mum established for 1941 income. 


1Calculated by this Department. 
(Continued on p. 36) 
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Note—Further details of annouwnce- 
ments, marked with an asterisk (*), may 
be obtained by interested American ex- 
porters upon specific request to the Bu- 
reau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
or any field office of the Department of 
Commerce. 


Bolivia 
Economic Conditions 


Production in the mining industry 
continued at capacity during May, and 
exports remained at high levels. Al- 
though prices of imported articles in- 
creased, the cost-of-living index for May 
did not exceed the February level. Con- 
struction continued on buildings already 
under way, but only a few new projects 
were undertaken. Internal transporta- 
tion problems continued to cause mal- 
adjustments, especially affecting imports 
from Argentina and Brazil. 


MINING 


Exports of tin and copper declined 
somewhat from the April figures, but 
shipments of tungsten, lead, antimony, 
and other metals were larger. The Min- 
istry of Economy authorized the ex- 
penditure of 50,000 bolivianos by a com- 
mittee of engineers to investigate the 
possibility of smelting tin ore in Oruro. 
The Banco Minero, which is in charge of 
the project, has a reserve fund for con- 
struction of the smelter in the event of 
a favorable report from the investiga- 
tion. Reports circulated in the press 
indicated that Chilean interests were 
also considering the establishment of a 
tin smelter to process Bolivian ore. 

A survey of sulfur deposits in the 
Province of Lipez was begun by a group 
of experts, where it was hoped that new 
sources of supply might be located to 
increase production in the area to 20,000 
tons annually. 


‘TRANSPORTATION 


Rail transportation difficulties caused 
the Government to consider a proposal 
for transporting wheat by boat from Ar- 
gentina to west-coast ports for trans- 
shipment to Bolivia. The Government 
also announced its intention to open a 
consulate in Texas to facilitate the ship- 
ment of goods to Bolivia. Air transporta- 
tion has expanded, and fresh meat, rub- 
ber, hides, nuts, and cinchona bark are 
regularly flown from the interior to the 
rail heads. Work has been completed on 
the airports of Cochabamba and Trini- 
dad, and construction is under way at 
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the airports for Santa Cruz, Guayara- 
merin, Cobija, and Riberalta. 


AGRICULTURE 


The Government has offered to provide 
all farmers with high-grade wheat seed 
upon request, and 20 tons of experi- 
mental seed have already been sent to 
Tarija. Serious food shortages have de- 
veloped in the rubber-producing areas of 
the Beni and Pando, as a result of re- 
ported restrictions on the shipment of 
wheat flour, sugar, rice, and other staple 
foods from Brazil. Shipments of rubber 
were made subject to an export permit. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Rubber: Exportation Prohibited Er- 
cept Under Permit.—The exportation of 
rubber from Bolivia was prohibited, ex- 
cept under permit issued by the Ministry 
of Economy, according to a decree of 
May 19, 1942. Applications for export 
permits must show the quantity of crude 
rubber involved, its origin, destination, 
and value. The export authorization is 
valid for 90 days and may be canceled 
in the event that rubber is required by 
domestic industries. 


Brazil 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Bananas; Minimum Prices Fixed for 
Export.—The Brazilian Commission for 
the Control of and Trade in Bananas, of 
the Department of Rural Economy, has 
fixed minimum prices of bananas for the 
export trade, effective from May 6, 1942, 
as follows: 

Per dozen stems of 9 perfect hands, 30 
milreis. 

Per dozen stems of 10 perfect hands, 34 
milreis. 

Per dozen stems of 11 perfect hands, 36 
milreis. 

Per dozen stems of 12 perfect hands, 38 
milreis. 


Transport and Communication 


Brazil Projects Free-Port Warehouse at 
Santos.—The Ministry for Foreign Affairs 
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CORRECTION AND ACKNOWLEDGMENT 


Through a regrettable inadvert- 
ence, the cartoon entitled “Race 
for Life,” appearing on page 5 of 
FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY for 
July 4 did not carry the credit line 
“Drawing by Vaughn Shoemaker; 
courtesy Chicago Daily News.” 
This magazine keenly appreciates 
the courteously granted permission 
to reproduce the drawing. 
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of Brazil is taking steps to inaugurate the 
operation of a free-port warehouse at 
Santos, for the movement of merchandise 
imported and exported by Paraguay, in 
accordance with an agreement signed be- 
tween Paraguay and Brazil. 

The Ministry of Agriculture of Brazil 
plans to conduct in this warehouse the 
control of plants and plant products in 
accordance with the regulations of Sani- 
tary Plant Defense. 


Canary Islands 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Ad valorem Tax on Imports and Ex- 
ports Through Las Palmas Doubled.— 
The ad valorem tax on imports and ex- 
ports through the port of Las Palmas de 
Gran Canaria was increased from 2 per- 
cent to 4 percent of the c. i. f. value or 
of official valuations, effective February 1, 
1942. 

A few exceptions from the surtax were 
provided in the case of imports, including 
bunker coal and oil, native products of 
other islands of the archipelago, except 
Tenerife, and alcoholic beverages, the 
latter being subject to specific taxes. 

This tax is collected for the benefit of 
the “Cabildo Insular” or Insular Corpo- 
ration and the various municipalities of 
the island. 


Transport and Communication 


Shipping Activity Disrupted; Status of 
Other “World Contacts.’’—Shipping ac- 
tivities at Las Palmas de Gran Canaria 
and Tenerife, main ports in the East 
and West Canary Islands, respectively, 
were seriously disrupted in 1941, both 
imports and exports falling off sharply. 

Foreign-ship traffic at these ports had 
nearly or entirely ceased by the end of 
1941, and thus the export trade of the 
Canary Islands with Spain assumed a real 
importance. Shipments to Spain of 
bananas, fish, and petroleum products 
were light spots in the generally dark 
picture of economic activity in the 
Canaries. 

An aggregate of only 254,128 metric 
tons of imports entered Las Palmas de 
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“THIS WORLD CANNOT EXIST 
HALF SLAVE AND HALF FREE” 


OEM Photo 


Gran Canaria in 1941, compared with 
479,421 in 1940—only 35 foreign steam 
and motor vessels entering the port com- 
pared with 417 in 1940. 


Passenger, mail, and freight services 
of the Spanish “Iberia” airline continued 
throughout 1941 as the only facility 
available in the East Canaries for air 
travel and transport. 

The Italcable concern in the East Ca- 
naries installed a radiotelegraphic serv- 
ice in the summer of 1941, as a means 
of continuing operation in the face of 
the interruption of its cables. Another 
radiotelegraphic service had been the 
only means of telegraphic communica- 
tion with the outside world previously. 
The Spanish cable company plans to in- 
stall such a service also. Telegraphic 
communication in the Canary Archipel- 
ago itself remained normal during the 
year. 


The transportation problem is serious 
in the West Canary Islands, as tire short- 
ages are impeding the flow of motor- 
vehicle traffic, the chief mode of trans- 
port in these islands. 


Colombia 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Deposit of 5 Percent on Class I Import 
License Applications Abolished.—The re- 
quirement that a deposit of 5 percent 
of the value of the order must accom- 
pany applications for import licenses in 
Colombia has been abolished for com- 
modities grouped under class I, by reso- 
lution No. 113 of the Office of Exchange 
and Export Control, effective June 2, 
1942. Class I includes items of prime 
necessity, such as agricultural machin- 
ery, certain foodstuffs, iron and Steel 
products, pharmaceuticals, and many 
other commodities. The deposit is still 


required on applications for import li- 
censes for commodities classified under 
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the other categories, namely, classes II, 
III, and IV. 


Costa Rica 


Economic Conditions 


The Costa Rican Government’s eco- 
nomic difficulties, which recently became 
more critical, seriously depressed busi- 
ness in’ general during April. Uncer- 
tainty as to the future is causing hesi-~ 
tancy in agricultural investment and in 
the establishment of new industries as 
well as in the promotion of present ones. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


Total imports in April 1942 increased 
in weight but fell in value compared with 
those of April 1941. Ordinary monthly 
fluctuations on imports as well as the 
export restrictions in the United States 
and shipping difficulties are believed to 
be the cause for this decrease. 

Total exports in April 1942 decreased 
in weight compared with those for April 
1941; there was, however, an increase 
in value indicating that Costa Rican 
products command higher prices abroad. 

The United States share in Costa 
Rican import trade increased as to 

eight but decreased as to value in April 
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1942 compared with the preceding 
month. This is believed to be a tem- 
porary fluctuation caused by the particu- 
lar kind of commodity (heavy and low- 
priced or vice versa) received during the 
month. 

The United States took 57 percent of 
the quantity and 46 percent of the value 
of all exports in April 1942—an impor- 
tant decrease if compared with the per- 
centages of the preceding month which 
were 80 percent of quantity and 71 per- 
cent of value. The decrease is attributed 
to an exceptionally large exportation of 
coffee to Canada in April 1942. 

Banana exports decreased in April 1942 
compared with April 1941. Banana ex- 
ports were also less than those of March 
1942. Cocoa exports in April 1942 show 
a decrease compared with those for the 
same period of the preceding year. 
There was, however, a quantity increase 
over March 1942 and a value increase 
compared with the preceding month. 
Although the banana market remains 
entirely in the United States, important 
purchases of Costa Rican cocoa have re- 
cently been made by several South Amer- 
ican countries. 


LIVING COSTS AND EMPLOYMENT 


Wholesale prices of national prcducts 
increased considerably, except for locally 
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Keen Comments on World-Economy Today 
[Ninth in a series of excerpts from notable books and speeches] 
Economics of Spoliation: The Example of the Low Countries 


On May 10, 1940, the German military machine started rolling over western 
By the end of the month Holland and Belgium were entirely occupied, and 
by the end of the following month France had laid down arms. 
the German troops posted everywhere a proclamation, issued by the commander in 
chief of the army, stating: ““The troops have received orders to treat the population— 
as far as it remains quiet—with consideration, and to respect property.” 

A few months after the invasion a German economist related his impressions 
during a journey across the conquered territories. 
stocks of materials and goods had been taken over and moved to Germany. 
he wrote, “where stocks of materials and finished goods were found, there appeared 
immediately a poster with the inscription, ‘Beschlagnahmt von Oberkommando’,” 
which means “Taken over by the Superior Army Command.” The word Besch- 
lagnahmt expresses German economic methods just as Blitzkrieg describes military 


The article from which the preceding excerpt was taken is entitled “New Arm.” 
The “new arm” is nothing else than the economic exploitation of the conquered 
countries. The German writer explains that the new arm was forged long before- 
hand by a special staff. Special units were trained, headed by technicians and 
economists. “They had orders to advance with the fighting troops.” Their role 
was to take over finished goods and raw materials, to detect all enterprises capable 
of being used for the German economy, and to disarm the occupied countries. 
“The special units under direction of experienced economic officers (‘Wirtschafts- 
offizieren’) advanced with the troops or followed on their heels.” 

Exploitation of a conquered country is, of course, an old phenomenon, as old as 
. . And yet the German economist was right in 
speaking of a “new arm.”” The aim—exploitation of a conquered country—is old, 
the methods are new. The goods and labor of the occupied country are not simply 
taken away, but are “bought”; the conquered people are not reduced to slavery, but 
And yet... 
invader constitutes a perfect example of spoliation. 


(From “German Exploitation of Belgium,” by R. Ardenne, Visiting Scholar, Brookings 
Publisher: Brookings Institution; Washington, D. C.) 
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“manipulated products” whose increase 
was slight. Wholesale prices for im- 
ported products show also a considerable 
increase. 

The cost of living in San Jose continued 
to increase considerably in April, in all 
lines except in rents of houses, which re- 
mained at the same level as in March 
1942. The situation of low-salaried 
people and laborers is becoming ex- 
tremely difficult as a result of the steady 
and considerable increase in the cost of 
living in general. 

Activity in road building and other 
forms of construction was exceedingly 
small in April 1942 because of the scar- 
city of cement as well as other building 
materials and household electrical equip- 
ment. As a result of this situation a 
large number of workers, principally in 
read construction, were unemployed in 


April 1942. 
Cuba 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Application of Import Control Law 
Suspended.—The Cuban Import Control 
Law (law No. 14 of 1935) has been sus- 
pended for the remainder of 1942 and 
until 1943, when further announcement 
will be made, according to decree No. 
1459 of May 28, 1942, promulgated in the 
Gaceta Oficial of June 1, 1942. During 
this period, articles originating in 
friendly nations unoccupied by countries 
with which Cuba is at war will be dutiable 
at the general or minimum tariff rates, 
regardless of the balance of their trade 
with Cuba during 1941. This does not 
affect the special preferential tariff treat- 
ment accorded to imports from the 
United States. 

Under law No. 14 of 1935, the rates of 
import duty in Cuba on imported goods 
(other than from the United States and 
certain most-favored-nation countries) 
depended on the trade of the exporting 
country with Cuba in a previous year; an 
announcement of the tariff applicable to 
the various countries was made about 
April of each year. 
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The reason for the recent decree is the 
current difficulty in obtaining essential 
commodities, due to the shipping short- 
age and the loss of former sources of 
supply. 

[See Commerce Reports of May 30, 1935, for 
provisions of law No. 14 mentioned above. | 


Cattle on the Hoof and Refrigerated 
Meat: Additional 30-Day Extension of 
Export Prohibition——The prohibition 
applicable to exports from Cuba of cattle 
on the hoof and refrigerated meat has 
been further extended for another 30- 
day period beginning June 6, 1942, ac- 
cording to decree No. 1498, published in 
the Gaceta Oficial of June 3, 1942. 

[For announcement cf the original em- 
bargo on exports of cattle on the hoof and 


refrigerated meat, see FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY of May 2, 1942.] 


Dominican 
Republic 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Commission Created for Financing 
Rice Producers.—The Dominican Re- 
public, under a decree of May 18, 1942. 
has established a commission composed 
of three governmental officials charged 
with recommending to banks and com- 
mercial firms the status of rice producers, 
in order that such producers may obtain 
financial assistance when necessary. 


Rice: Export Taz Increased.—The ex- 
port tax applicable to each quintal (50 
kilograms) of rice to be exported from 
the Dominican Republic has been in- 
creased to $0.50 and must be paid at the 
time application is made for a rice ex- 
port permit, according to law No. 737 of 
May 14, 1942, published in the Official 
Gazette of May 19, 1942. 
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{An export tax of $0.25 per quintal of rice 
to be exported from the Dominican Republic 
had previously been applied by law No. 711 
of March 26, 1942, published in the Official 
Gazette of March 28, 1942] 


Egypt 


Wartime Commodity Controls 


Government May Requisition Seed.— 
The Egyptian Minister of Agriculture 
may requisition any quantities of wheat, 
beans, and barley from the 1941-42 crop 
which he believes are required for seed, 
according to a military order issued May 
29, 1942, and published in the Journal 
Officiel of May 30, 1942. The order pro- 
vides that the Minister of Agriculture is 
to indicate at a later date the localities 
producing the crops which will be used 
for seed, together with the names of the 
proprietors, cultivators or owners con- 
cerned. 


Mazimum Prices for Barley Fizxed.— 
Barley was added to the list of com- 
modities for which maximum prices may 
be fixed, by a decree issued May 29, 
1942, published in the Journal Officiel of 
June 1, 1942. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Exportation of Onions Prohibited.— 
The exportation of onions was prohibited 
by a decree issued by the Egyptian Min- 
ister of Finance on May 21, 1942, pub- 
lished in the Journal Officiel of May 25, 
1942. 

The prohibition is largely the result of 
a decrease in the acreage planted with 
onions during the 1941-42 season, which 
was caused by the closing of Egypt’s 
normal markets in Europe. The Egyp- 
tian Government now wishes to make 
sure that the reduced production will 
cover domestic requirements. 
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Finland 


Economic Conditions 


A critical shortage of labor, the ex- 
haustion of material resources, and 
other effects of the war with the U. S. 
S. R., as well as the adverse effects of 
a particularly severe winter during the 
first quarter of 1942 depressed Finnish 
economy to levels not approached since 
1918. 

AGRICULTURE 


The official plan for 1942 called for the 
cultivation of 2,682,245 hectares of land, 
compared with 2,412,245 hectares under 
cultivation in 1941. Of the total, 17.5 
percent would be devoted to bread grains, 
14.1 percent to feed grains, 4 percent to 
root crops, 56.6 percent to hay and green 
fodder, and the remaining 7.8 percent to 
other purposes. Various factors seem to 
render the achievement of this objective 
doubtful. 

Only half of the area intended for 
autumn sowing in 1941 could be plowed, 
because of shortages of labor, draft ani- 
mals, tractors, fuel, and lubricants. In 
an attempt to overcome the critical labor 
shortage in agriculture (estimated at 
20,000 men), it will be attempted, by 
compulsory legislation, to direct labor 
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Private Motoring Virtually 
Banned in Eire 


Ireland’s owners of private cars 
and vehicles for hire were forbid- 
den to operate them after May 1, 
except with a permit issued by 
Eire’s Minister of Supplies, states 
the British press. 

Even with a permit, the vehicle 
can be used only for the specified 
purposes, and the order thus 
amounts to a prohibition of all 
private motoring. It is reported 
that some 20,000 cars were taken 
off the road by May 1. 

It was intimated by the Eire 
Government recently that private 
car owners converting their cars 
into commercial vehicles do so at 
their own risk. The application 
of a permit or disk system to com- 
mercial vehicles up to 1 ton un- 
laden weight, or higher, was under 
consideration. Owners of motor 
vans were warned that the use of 
vans for conveying passengers, or 
for pleasure parties, would lead to 
the withdrawal of gasoline supply. 

As a result of these things, at- 
tention is being given to regular 
horse-drawn services. On April 
27, the motor mail service that for 
18 years has operated between 
Roscommon and outlying § dis- 
tricts reverted to two horse-drawn 
vehicles. A horse-drawn  stage- 
coach service between Adare and 
Limerick is being organized. If 
the venture is successful, this serv- 
ice will be expanded. 
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Fr UTED STATES ePRETVENT OF AGAIITURE 


U. S. Department of Agriculture 


from lumbering to farm work and also 
to absorb unemployed women textile 
workers in such work, while youths will 
be used as replacements in lumbering. 
If 5,000 additional tractors could be used 
for agricultural work, it is estimated that 
they would replace the deficient 20,000 
draft animals, but it is doubtful that the 
fuel and lubricant shortage will permit 
this solution, as only 2,500 tractors 
equipped with gas generators are 
available. 

There is also a shortage of agricul- 
tural machinery, which at present must 
be obtained from Sweden or Germany. 
The inability of German industry to 
make deliveries, as well as exchange and 
transportation difficulties, contribute to 
this. Seed for bread grains for autumn 
sowing will be lacking, unless it can be 
obtained from the spring grain crop, 
as it Was necessary in February to requi- 
sition for food purposes the reserves held 
by farmers for autumn sowing. Seed 
potatoes and fodder grain seed are also 
short. Supplies of nitrate and potash 
fertilizers are inadequate, and supple- 
mentary quantities could not be obtained 
because of ice conditions in the Baltic. 
Shipping difficulties also hamper the 
production of superphosphates. 

An official census, as of March 1942, 
lists 273,838 horses, 1,031,645 cows, 
456,018 other beef cattle of all ages, 
352,016 sheep, 236,566 pigs of all classes, 
and 1,402,635 poultry as on hand in 
Finland. 


Foop SupPLy INSUFFICIENT 


The insufficiency of food in Finland 
continues to manifest itself. In the case 
of bread, although seed grain stocks in- 
tended for autumn sowing were used for 
food purposes, even the limited per 
capita allowance has been difficult to 
obtain in some cities. On February 16 
the monthly beer ration was reduced 
from 18 liters to 6 liters, and by the end 
of the quarter it was eliminated entirely, 
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even near-beer being placed on card, as 
the Government found itself forced to 
confiscate, for seed purposes, the 2,000,- 
000 kilograms of barley reserved for 
malting. 

On February 16 it became necessary to 
ration fish, but, although the per capita 
allowance was only 250 grams per week, 
ice conditions in the Baltic and the call- 
ing up of fishermen to the armed forces 
so reduced the supply that the ration 
was not generally obtainable. In Helsinki 
and Tampere it was necessary to impose 
drastic restrictions on the use of gas 
for cooking, because the frozen Baltic 
prevented the importation of German 
coke. 

FOREST INDUSTRY 


Timber to be cut during the 1942 log- 
ging season (largely during the first 
quarter of the year) was planned at 
170,000,000 cubic feet, as compared with 
@ pre-war average of 250,000,000 cubic 


feet per season. Of this total, 50 percent - 


was to come from privately owned for- 
ests, 30 percent from State forests and 
20 percent from those owned by coop- 
eratives. Whether the available labor 
supply is sufficient for this program is 
doubtful. Although the price of sawn 
logs was 7.60 marks per cubic foot dur- 
ing the quarter, compared with an av- 
erage of 4.09 marks for the period 1931- 
38, forest owners were reluctant to sell 
at this price, in view of the obviously 
inflationary conditions now current— 
and the State Timber Commission was 
forced to recommend the compulsory sale 
of sawmill timber by forest owners. 
Lumber exports for the present logging 
season are estimated at 500,000 stand- 
ards (compared with a pre-war average 
of 1,000,000 standards), while domestic 
consumption is expected to amount to 
about 300,000 standards. Exports during 
the quarter were hampered by ice in the 
Baltic. Finland’s foreign sales quota un- 
der the arrangement concluded on Jan- 
uary 23 at Berlin (with the purpose of 
adjusting the European lumber supply 
to the demand) has not been announced. 
At present Finland is largely depend- 
ent on wood for fuel purposes, but the 
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“manipulated products” whose increase 
was slight. Wholesale prices for im- 
ported products show also a considerable 
increase. 

The cost of living in San Jose continued 
to increase considerably in April, in all 
lines except in rents of houses, which re- 
mained at the same level as in March 
1942. The situation of low-salaried 
people and laborers is becoming ex- 
tremely difficult as a result of the steady 
and considerable increase in the cost of 
living in general. 

Activity in road building and other 
forms of construction was exceedingly 
small in April 1942 because of the scar- 
city of cement as well as other building 
materials and household electrical equip- 
ment. As a result of this situation a 
large number of workers, principally in 
read construction, were unemployed in 


April 1942. 
Cuba 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Application of Import Control Law 
Suspended.—The Cuban Import Control 
Law (law No. 14 of 1935) has been sus- 
pended for the remainder of 1942 and 
until 1943, when further announcement 
will be made, according to decree No. 
1459 of May 28, 1942, promulgated in the 
Gaceta Oficial of June 1, 1942. During 
this period, articles originating in 
friendly nations unoccupied by countries 
with which Cuba is at war will be dutiable 
at the general or minimum tariff rates, 
regardless of the balance of their trade 
with Cuba during 1941. This does not 
affect the special preferential tariff treat- 
ment accorded to imports from the 
United States. 

Under law No. 14 of 1935, the rates of 
import duty in Cuba on imported goods 
(other than from the United States and 
certain most-favored-nation countries) 
depended on the trade of the exporting 
country with Cuba in a previous year; an 
announcement of the tariff applicable to 
the various countries was made about 
April of each year. 
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The reason for the recent decree is the 
current difficulty in obtaining essential 
commodities, due to the shipping short- 
age and the loss of former sources of 
supply. 

[See Commerce Reports of May 30, 1935, for 
provisions of law No. 14 mentioned above. | 


Cattle on the Hoof and Refrigerated 
Meat: Additional 30-Day Extension of 
Export Prohibition.—The prohibition 
applicable to exports from Cuba of cattle 
on the hoof and refrigerated meat has 
been further extended for another 30- 
day period beginning June 6, 1942, ac- 
cording to decree No. 1498, published in 
the Gaceta Oficial of June 3, 1942. 

[For announcement cf the original em- 
bargo on exports of cattle on the hoof and 


refrigerated meat, see FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY of May 2, 1942.] 


Dominican 
Republic 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Commission Created for Financing 
Rice Producers——The Dominican Re- 
public, under a decree of May 18, 1942. 
has established a commission composed 
of three governmental officials charged 
with recommending to banks and com- 
mercial firms the status of rice producers, 
in order that such producers may obtain 
financial assistance when necessary. 


Rice: Export Taz Increased.—The ex- 
port tax applicable to each quintal (50 
kilograms) of rice to be exported from 
the Dominican Republic has been in- 
creased to $0.50 and must be paid at the 
time application is made for a rice ex- 
port permit, according to law No. 737 of 
May 14, 1942, published in the Official 
Gazette of May 19, 1942. 
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{An export tax of $0.25 per quintal of rice 
to be exported from the Dominican Republic 
had previously been applied by law No. 711 
of March 26, 1942, published in the Official 
Gazette of March 28, 1942] 


Egypt 


Wartime Commodity Controls 


Government May Requisition Seed.— 
The Egyptian Minister of Agriculture 
may requisition any quantities of wheat, 
beans, and barley from the 1941-42 crop 
which he believes are required for seed, 
according to a military order issued May 
29, 1942, and published in the Journal 
Officiel of May 30, 1942. The order pro- 
vides that the Minister of Agriculture is 
to indicate at a later date the localities 
producing the crops which will be used 
for seed, together with the names of the 
proprietors, cultivators or owners con- 
cerned. 


Mazimum Prices for Barley Fired.— 
Barley was added to the list of com- 
modities for which maximum prices may 
be fixed, by a decree issued May 29, 
1942, published in the Journal Officiel of 
June 1, 1942. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Exportation of Onions Prohibited.— 
The exportation of onions was prohibited 
by a decree issued by the Egyptian Min- 
ister of Finance on May 21, 1942, pub- 
lished in the Journal Officiel of May 25, 
1942. 

The prohibition is largely the result of 
a decrease in the acreage planted with 
onions during the 1941-42 season, which 
was caused by the closing of Egypt’s 
normal markets in Europe. The Egyp- 
tian Government now wishes to make 
sure that the reduced production will 
cover domestic requirements. 
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Finland 


Economic Conditions 


A critical shortage of labor, the ex- 
haustion of material resources, and 
other effects of the war with the U. S. 
Ss. R., as well as the adverse effects of 
a particularly severe winter during the 
first quarter of 1942 depressed Finnish 
economy to levels not approached since 
1918. 

AGRICULTURE 


The official plan for 1942 called for the 
cultivation of 2,682,245 hectares of land, 
compared with 2,412,245 hectares under 
cultivation in 1941. Of the total, 17.5 
percent would be devoted to bread grains, 
14.1 percent to feed grains, 4 percent to 
root crops, 56.6 percent to hay and green 
fodder, and the remaining 7.8 percent to 
other purposes. Various factors seem to 
render the achievement of this objective 
doubtful. 

Only half of the area intended for 
autumn sowing in 1941 could be plowed, 
because of shortages of labor, draft ani- 
mals, tractors, fuel, and lubricants. In 
an attempt to overcome the critical labor 
shortage in agriculture (estimated at 
20,000 men), it will be attempted, by 
compulsory legislation, to direct labor 


Private Motoring Virtually 
Banned in Eire 


Ireland’s owners of private cars 
and vehicles for hire were forbid- 
den to operate them after May 1, 
except with a permit issued by 
Eire’s Minister of Supplies, states 
the British press. 

Even with a permit, the vehicle 
can be used only for the specified 
purposes, and the order thus 
amounts to a prohibition of all 
private motoring. It is reported 
that some 20,000 cars were taken 
off the road by May 1. 

It was intimated by the Eire 
Government recently that private 
car owners converting their cars 
into commercial vehicles do so at 
their own risk. The application 
of a permit or disk system to com- 
mercial vehicles up to 1 ton un- 
laden weight, or higher, was under 
consideration. Owners of motor 
vans were warned that the use of 
vans for conveying passengers, or 
for pleasure parties, would lead to 
the withdrawal of gasoline supply. 

As a result of these things, at- 
tention is being given to regular 
horse-drawn services. On April 
27, the motor mail service that for 
18 years has operated between 
Roscommon and outlying dis- 
tricts reverted to two horse-drawn 
vehicles. A horse-drawn stage- 
coach service between Adare and 
Limerick is being organized. If 
the venture is successful, this serv- 
ice will be expanded. 
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from lumbering to farm work and also 
to absorb unemployed women textile 
workers in such work, while youths will 
be used as replacements in lumbering. 
If 5,000 additional tractors could be used 
for agricultural work, it is estimated that 
they would replace the deficient 20,000 
draft animals, but it is doubtful that the 
fuel and lubricant shortage will permit 
this solution, as only 2,500 tractors 
equipped with gas generators are 
available. 

There is also a shortage of agricul- 
tural machinery, which at present must 
be obtained from Sweden or Germany. 
The inability of German industry to 
make deliveries, as well as exchange and 
transportation difficulties, contribute to 
this. Seed for bread grains for autumn 
sowing will be lacking, unless it can be 
obtained from the spring grain crop, 
as it Was necessary in February to requi- 
sition for food purposes the reserves held 
by farmers for autumn sowing. Seed 
potatoes and fodder grain seed are also 
short. Supplies of nitrate and potash 
fertilizers are inadequate, and supple- 
mentary quantities could not be obtained 
because of ice conditions in the Baltic. 
Shipping difficulties also hamper the 
production of superphosphates. 

An official census, as of March 1942, 
lists 273,838 horses, 1,031,645 cows, 
456,018 other beef cattle of all ages, 
352,016 sheep, 236,566 pigs of all classes, 
and 1,402,635 poultry as on hand in 
Finland. 


Foop SupPLy INSUFFICIENT 


The insufficiency of food in Finland 
continues to manifest itself. In the case 
of bread, although seed grain stocks in- 
tended for autumn sowing were used for 
food purposes, even the limited per 
capita allowance has been difficult to 
obtain in some cities. On February 16 
the monthly beer ration was reduced 
from 18 liters to 6 liters, and by the end 
of the quarter it was eliminated entirely, 
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even near-beer being placed on card, as 
the Government found itself forced to 
confiscate, for seed purposes, the 2,000,- 
000 kilograms of barley reserved for 
malting. 

On February 16 it became necessary to 
ration fish, but, although the per capita 
allowance was only 250 grams per week, 
ice conditions in the Baltic and the call- 
ing up of fishermen to the armed forces 
so reduced the supply that the ration 
was not generally obtainable. In Helsinki 
and Tampere it was necessary to impose 
drastic restrictions on the use of gas 
for cooking, because the frozen Baltic 
prevented the importation of German 
coke. 

FOREST INDUSTRY 


Timber to be cut during the 1942 log- 
ging season (largely during the first 
quarter of the year) was planned at 
170,000,000 cubic feet, as compared with 
@ pre-war average of 250,000,000 cubic 
feet per season. Of this total, 50 percent 
was to come from privately owned for- 
ests, 30 percent from State forests and 
20 percent from those owned by coop- 
eratives. Whether the available labor 
supply is sufficient for this program is 
doubtful. Although the price of sawn 
logs was 7.60 marks per cubic foot dur- 
ing the quarter, compared with an av- 
erage of 4.09 marks for the period 1931- 
38, forest owners were reluctant to sell 
at this price, in view of the obviously 
inflationary conditions now current— 
and the State Timber Commission was 
forced to recommend the compulsory sale 
of sawmill timber by forest owners. 

Lumber exports for the present logging 
season are estimated at 500,000 stand- 
ards (compared with a pre-war average 
of 1,000,000 standards), while domestic 
consumption is expected to amount to 
about 300,000 standards. Exports during 
the quarter were hampered by ice in the 
Baltic. Finland’s foreign sales quota un- 
der the arrangement concluded on Jan- 
uary 23 at Berlin (with the purpose of 
adjusting the European lumber supply 
to the demand) has not been announced. 

At present Finland is largely depend- 
ent on wood for fuel purposes, but the 
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quantity of firewood which it was possi- 
ble to cut during this year’s logging sea- 
son is estimated at only half of require- 
ments, because of the shortage of labor 
and of snow (necessary for transporta- 
tion to distribution points). 


Exchange and Finance 


Developments in Diverse Fields.—The 
growing tendency toward inflation in 
Finland became still more pronounced 
during the first quarter of 1942, with a 
continued rise in prices and wages. 
Notes in circulation reached an all-time 
high at the beginning of 1942, amounting 
to 7,317,000,000 Finnish marks, having 
increased by 1,766,000,000 marks during 
1941. The relative scarcity of merchan- 
disé available tends to accentuate the 
effect of increased circulation on price 
levels. The general index of stock-mar- 
ket prices rose from 216.2 in January to 
263.2 in March. Various measures of 
an antiinflationary character were re- 
sorted to during the quarter. 

On March 2 a bond issue of 2,000,000,- 
000 marks, known as the “Fatherland 
Loan,” was offered to the public. One 
group of bonds comprising this issue bear 
interest at 3 percent and are to run for 
7 years, the other group bear 5-percent 
interest and are redeemable on March 1, 
1949. It is understood that half of this 
issue was subscribed during March. 
(The Finnish Government has already 
secured nearly 6,000,000,000 marks in a 
little over 2 years from bond issues.) 

In January the Bank of Finland in- 
structed credit institutions to refrain 
from granting credit for speculative pur- 
poses, and not to make loans on stock 
shares or other similar negotiable paper, 
nor to make long-term loans to dwelling- 
house owners for the payment of capital 
levy or other taxes. In extending credit, 
preference is to be given to the State, to 
enterprises producing essential com- 
modities (such as the forest industries), 
and to agricultural improvement (includ- 
ing purchases of agricultural machinery 
and land-clearing operations). Con- 
struction in reoccupied areas and repair 
of structures damaged by air attacks are 
the only building operations to receive 
credit. 

A bill limiting company dividends to 
6 percent was passed on January 13. 

The general sales tax was increased 
by about 5 percent and tobacco excise 
tax rates were raised during the quarter, 
but a bill amending the Income and 
Property Tax Law, applying these taxes 
to savings banks and cooperative organ- 
izations, was not passed. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


General Sales Tax Increased.—The 
Finnish general sales tax, originally 
amounting to about 11 percent of the 
retail price of goods, was increased early 
in 1942 by approximately 5 percent of 
that price, according to announcements 
in the Finnish press. 

Tobacco Manufactures: Excise Tazes 
Increased.—The Finnish diet on March 
27, 1942, approved a Government bill 
establishing supplementary excise taxes 
amounting to 0.25 mark per cigarette, 8 
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Substantial Increase in Can- 


ada’s Air Traffic 
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4 Canadian air traffic increased 
‘ during 1941, revenue miles flown in 
> transportation service during the 
y year amounting to 11,800,661, an 
» increase of 15.1 percent over 1940, 
: states the Canadian press. 

‘ The number of revenue passen- 
> gers carried increased from 137,690 
, in 1940 to 193,097 in 1941, and the 
> revenue freight carried rose from 
: 12,899,998 pounds to 14,804,681. 
| The mail carried increased from 
{ 2,737,122 pounds in 1940 to 3,388,- 
. 634 in 1941. 

: In December 1941, the number 
- of revenue passengers carried was 


7 
> 13,139, compared with 13,219 in 
— November. Passenger-miles _ in- 
> creased to 3,889,196 from 3,690,239 
( in the preceding month, while 
, revenue freight rose from 470,661 
> to 807,238 pounds, and mail from 
> 243,002 to 430,256 pounds. 

7 Operating revenues increased 
} 
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from $588,301 in November to 
$740,802 in December 1941, while 
operating expenses rose from 
$628,711 to $829,536. Gasoline 
consumption was 334,881 gallons 
compared with 288,064 in No- 
vember. 
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marks per cigar, and 150 marks per kilo- 
gram of pipe tobacco, according to the 
Helsinki press. 


Import Duties Reduced on Numerous 
Articles—Finnish import duties on a 
variety of products (including textile 
manufactures, technical leather goods, 
and undeveloped films), comprising 61 
tariff items, have been substantially re- 
duced by a decree of January 15, 1942, 
understood to have become effective im- 
mediately. The conventional rates on 
these items, granted in the trade agree- 
ment of 1933 with the United Kingdom, 
became inoperative on December 6, 1941. 

[The autonomous rates of the Finnish tariff 
which thereupon applied to the commodities 
concerned were much higher than the con- 
ventional (most-favored-nation) rates, and 
in consequence, in order to benefit trade with 
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third countries, particularly Germany, the 
above duties have been reduced to the former 
conventional rates. ] 


France 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Preserved Foods: National Distribu- 
tion Office Established.—A National 
Office for Distribution of Preserved 
Foods has been established in France, 
under the Secretariat of State for Sup- 
plies, by an order published in the Jour- 
nal Officiel. 

The chief function of this office is to 
control the distribution of preserved 
foods produced in France, held in stock, 
or imported. 

Liquid Fuels and Lubricants: Services 
of Bureau of Fuels Organized.—The 
services of the Bureau of Fuels of the 
French Secretariat of State for Indus- 
trial Production have been organized 
and defined by law No. 3537, published in 
the Journal Officiel. 

This bureau is to define and place in 
operation a general policy for supplies 
of liquid combustibles, fuels, and lubri- 
cants; to establish programs of produc- 
tion, manufacture, importation, expor- 
tation, transport, storage, and use of 
such products; to expand measures reg- 
ulating and organizing research and ex- 
ploitation of petroleum beds, industry 
and commerce in crude petroleum and 
its derivatives, as well as in similar 
liquid combustibles, fuels, and lubricants, 
and distribution and transportation of 
liquid fuels, etc. 

Tartar and Tartarous Products: Inter- 
Trade Group Established—An Inter- 
Trade Group for Tartar and Tartarous 
Products has been established in France, 
under the Secretary of State for Agri- 
culture, to balance resources and needs, 
organize and control production, and 
regulate prices, sales, etc-—by law No. 
3106 published in the Journal Officiel. 


Transport and Communication 


Higher Rail Rates——The French Na- 
tional Railways proposes to raise its 
rates for passenger and freight traffic, 
according to the European press. The 
new rates will come into force during 
July and will amount to a 20 percent 
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increase for passengers and 10 percent 
for freight. 


French West 
Africa 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Sisal: Entire Stocks in French West 
Africa and Togoland Must Be Exported 
to France.—aAll sisal fiber produced or 
held in stock in French West Africa and 
French Togoland must be declared and 
exported to France, within 3 months 
from the date of the permit to withdraw 
it from the defibering plants, by resolu- 
tion No. 1586 S. E. of April 28, 1942, 
published in the Journal Officiel of these 
colonies on May 23. 

The effect of this resolution is to give 
France a virtual monopoly over the en- 
tire sisal production of French West 
Africa and French Togoland. 


Germany 


Transport and Communication 


Germany Plans Post-War Reconstruc- 
tion of Merchant Fleet——A scheme for 
“the post-war reconstruction of the Ger- 
man merchant fleet” has been agreed 
upon in principle by shipowners and 
shipbuilders. The basis of the agree- 
ment is the construction of two main 
classes of tonnage—‘Typschiffen” which 
are high-quality ships embodying highest 
technique, and standard or uniform 
emergency ships (‘‘Einheitsschiffen’’) 
built with the object of providing ship- 
ping space as quickly as poSsible. The 
task of working out the technical details 
has been entrusted to a working commit- 
tee consisting of members of the Fach- 
gruppe Reeder and Fachgruppe Schiff- 
bau (respectively shipowners’ and ship- 
builders’ industry groups) with the co- 
operation of the Hamburg Experiment 
Tank and the Germanischer Lloyd clas- 
sification society. 

The task of solving post-war shipyard 
problems will present itself, say the 
Nazis, “at a time when all parts of Ger- 
man industrial life will be stretched to 
the uttermost by tasks arising in all 
spheres on account of the ‘New Order’ in 
Europe. It will be necessary for all fu- 
ture peacetime work to be carried out 
with the minimum expenditure of mate- 
rial and manpower.” 

In technical circles the need for fur- 
ther reducing the number of ship types, 
beyond the limitation of types adopted 
by individual owners has been stressed 
repeatedly, but some owners have ex- 
pressed doubts regarding the idea on the 
grounds that standardization carried too 
far would endanger the most important 
basis of their building policy, namely, the 
individual suitability of each ship to the 
trade in which employed and to the goods 
it is to carry. 

“Admission Tickets” Now Demanded 
for Certain Trains—The Reichsbahn 
Management recently issued new rules 
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Spain-Germany Traffic 
Largely Rerouted 


More of the traffic between Spain 
and Germany will be routed via 
Cerbere, instead of via Hendaye 
and Metz, a route running entirely 
through occupied territory, states 
the British press. Agreement was 
reached between the Reichsbahn 
West and the French and Spanish 
railways. 

One reason for the change is 
that the route through France be- 
tween Altmunsterol and Cerbere is 
186 miles shorter than that be- 
tween Elfringen and Hendaye, and 
another reason is that it is con- 
Sidered desirable to reduce to a 
minimum the length of the rail 
route in Spain, because of operat- 
ing difficulties there. 

Henceforth all traffic to and 
from Spanish stations nearer to 
the Cerbere frontier is to be routed 
that way if the German rail sec- 
tion is not unduly lengthened. 

As permits are required for all 
consignments, the routing is under 
German control, and it appears 
that the German railways are the 
ones chiefly to benefit by the 
arrangement. 
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providing that certain trains from Berlin 
may be used only if the intending pas- 
sengers secure admission tickets, in addi- 
tion to travel tickets, states the European 
press. 

Admission tickets are required regard- 
less of the day of the week or the period 
of the month—tightening the former rule 
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that they were needed only at week-ends 
and during holiday periods. 

Another recent ruling requires that 
persons traveling by sleeping car must 
hand over to the attendant either their 
passports or any other document showing 
their identity, so that special police 
agents may scrutinize identity papers en 
route while their owners are sleeping. 
Papers are returned to their owners be- 
fore the end of the journey. This ruling 
is the result of the widespread misuse of 
sleeping-car tickets in Germany, a black 
market being said to exist in the more 
important towns. 


Haiti 
Economic Conditions 


The trend toward a substantial eco- 
nomic recovery, recorded in April, con- 
tinued during May—along with the re- 
newal of business confidence. The situa- 
tion was not free, however, of disturbing 
factors. Lack of shipping has retarded 
imports and exports. The shipping sit- 
uation remains the key to most of the 
present major problems of the Haitian 
economy. Wholesale and retail stocks 
are low, with the result that some goods 
are rising constantly in price while 
others are unobtainable. Because of the 
inability of merchants to replenish their 
stocks, idle money has found its way to 
increased bank deposits. Gasoline sales 
have been restricted, and an oil shortage 
exists. 

Despite price ceilings, the cost of living 
has risen so much that the recently es- 
tablished minimum wage of $0.30 per day 
for labor will not materially improve the 
purchasing power and standard of living. 

Basically, the trade situation continues 
to be relatively good. A ready market 
with rising prices exists in the United 
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He fichts for FREEDOM 


States for Haitian products, and local 
importers have large orders awaiting 
shipment from the same source. 


AGRICULTURAL CONDITIONS 


Coffee exports during the first half of 
May were insignificant in comparison 
with previous shipments this year, de- 
spite the recent agreement whereby cof- 
fee now available may be shipped in ex- 
cess of the 1941-42 quota and held in 
the United States in bond until October 
1, 1942. Shippers have not benefited by 
this agreement, in consequence of the 
lack of shipping facilities. 

Banana shipments continue to be 
small, and the situation in the industry 
is becoming critical, since there is a seri- 
ous dearth of imports of necessary equip- 
ment. Likewise, exports facilities are 
lacking. If present conditions continue, 
the industry may be reduced to mere 
maintenance levels. 

The Haitian sugar situation remains 
critical. The crop*has been sold entirely 
to British purchasers but is still awaiting 
means to effect delivery. With ware- 
houses bulging and most of the crop 
already ground, the local “central” plans 
to stop grinding operations immediately. 
May shipments were negligible. 

Expansion of sisal acreage under the 
Haitian-American agreement is in prog- 
ress. Sisal has been exported in large 
quantities. Shipments during the first 
half of May were many times greater in 
volume than those for the corresponding 
period of last year. 

No longer does cotton present a great 
problem in Haitian economy. The entire 
crop has been purchased by the United 
States Government. Under the agree- 
ment, internal prices were fixed, and a 
program was undertaken to improve the 
quality of the crop. 


Exchange and Finance 


Government Finances.—Revenues for 
the first 7 months of the fiscal year 
1941-42 (October—April) totaled 18,461,- 
000 gourdes, while expenditures were 
17,024,000 gourdes. Comparative figures 
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for the corresponding 1940-41 period 
were, respectively, 22,240,000 and 19,- 
571,000 gourdes. 

The gross public debt as of April 30 was 
69,792,000, compared with 66,597,000 at 
the end of April 1941. The total ex- 
pended under the public-works contract 
from July 1938 to April 1942 was 26,502,- 
000 gourdes. 


Honduras 


Economic Conditions 


Increasing restrictions, the result of ex- 
port control regulations in the United 
States (with which Honduras carries on 
87 percent of its foreign trade) and of 
the wartime shipping shortage were re- 
flected in all phases of the Honduran 
economy during May. Business condi- 
tions in all parts of Honduras are slow. 
Although banking collections are good, 
credits are tight. While some price rises 
are perhaps justifiable in view of the pres- 
ent and probable future difficulties in get- 
ting further stocks, there is considerable 
profiteering. Foreign-exchange holdings 
of the Exchange Control Commission 
have continued to rise. The gently slop- 
ing price level of 1941 has climbed sharply 
in 1942, especially during the last 2 
months. Shortages of materials are be- 
coming commonplace. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


In recent months, there has been a sur- 
plus of coffee in the south of Honduras 
waiting for shipping space. The coffee 
quota for embarcation permits, issued by 
the Ministerio de Fomento, was momen- 
tarily closed toward the end of April, but, 
according to reports from merchants, it 
again has been opened. Such shipping 
difficulties on both coasts have consider- 
ably upset the normal coffee schedules 
this year. However, exports of coffee 
from the north-coast port of Puerto 
Cortes increased somewhat from March 
to April. 

Similarly, from time to time, there are 
surpluses of bananas on the north coast, 
awaiting shipping space. Banana ship- 
ments from the Puerto Cortes and Tela 
areas were approximately one-third 
lower during April 1942 than in April 
1941, while shipments from the La Ceiba 
area increased 15 percent. With the de- 
cline in imports and exports, Honduran 
Government revenues are likewise de- 
clining. 

It is interesting to note that approxi- 
mately $60,000 worth of Mexican cotton 
goods, threads, and prints of all varieties, 
with a total volume of about 55,000 kilo- 
grams, were imported into Honduras 
during April. Imports from Mexico were 
made principally by Honduran firms 
which formerly dealt extensively in the 
cheap Japanese goods of these types. 


LABOR 


The number of unemployed in the 
Puerto Cortes area is undoubtedly 
greater than at this time last year. 
Most large business enterprises and fac- 
tories in that area now have posted signs 
announcing that no jobs are available. 
The Tela Railroad Co. is keeping its em- 
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ployment figures up by employing 
workers on a part-time basis. It is 
probable that many unemployed persons 
in that area are coming from the interior 
of the country. 


INDUSTRY 


Depositors of nitrate in Comayagua, 
northwest of the capital, are being ex- 
ploited, and 5,000 or 6,000 pounds of re- 
fined nitrate is available for export per 
month. 

Government Finances. — Government 
revenues for May 1942 totaled 727,000 
lempiras, while expenditures were 
825,000. Comparative figures for May 
1941, are, respectively, 964,000 and 
837,000 lempiras. 


Exchange and Finance 


Exchange Situation.—Remittances of 
dollar exchange to the United States are 
being made for all current transactions 
not subject to freezing control in 1 to 
3 days. 

The Exchange Control Commission is 
still refusing to permit the transmission 
of funds abroad by, from, or for persons 
of enemy nationality, in accordance with 
the freezing decrees. 


Iraq 


Tarifj{s and Trade Controls 


Regulations Adopted for Soap Industry 
and Trade.—Regulation of the soap in- 
dustry and trade in Iraq by the Ministry 
of Economics has been provided for by 
a law, effective September 1, 1942, pub- 
lished in the Iraq Government Gazette 
of March 1, 1942. 

According to the law, soap may not 
be manufactured, imported, exported, 
sold, offered for sale, or held for the 
purpose of selling, if it contains less than 
50 percent of fatty rosin acids or more 
than 2 per 1,000 of free caustic alkali 
calculated as (Na.O) or if it contains 
any ingredient the incorporation of which 
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is prohibited by the Ministry of Eco- 
nomics or higher ratios of ingredients to 
be specified in a special regulation. The 
Minister of Economics may increase the 
ratios of fatty and rosin acids or de- 
crease the ratios of free cauStic alkali in 
a statement to be published in the Iraq 
Government Gazette. 

The provisions of the above para- 
graph, however, do not apply to soap 
powders and liquid soaps, the composi- 
tion of which shall be specified in a spe- 
cial regulation, nor do they apply to 
medical soaps whether in cake, powder, 
or liquid form or to soft soap and mineral 
soaps when their special character is 
stated on the soap or its containers. 

Provision is made for the sampling 
and analysis of soaps. If the results of 
the analysis show that the soap does not 
conform to the specifications of the law 
or of the regulations issued under the 
law, it shall be seized and kept at the 
expense of the owner until a final de- 
cision is issued. The owner of imported 
soap may reship it out of Iraq. Penal- 
ties are provided for violation of the law 
or regulations. 

The law requires the owner of a soap 
factory to submit to the Ministry of Eco- 
nomics the address of the factory and 
of its main and branch offices, the name 
of the owner and managers of the fac- 
tory, and the residence and nationality 
of the owner. 

The Government is empowered to 
issue regulations on the following sub- 
jects: Materials to be prohibited from 
use in the soap industry; the ratios of 
material the addition of which is al- 
lowed; methods of soap analysis and cal- 
culation of results; statements on soap 
and its containers by owners of soap 
factories; and procedure and statements 
regarding imported soap. 


Mexico 


Economic Conditions 


Closer cooperation, both economic and 
political, between Mexico and the United 
States was forged during May as a result 
of the sinking of the Mexican oil tanker 
Portero del Llano off the coast of Florida 
on the night of May 13. This Axis ag- 
gression was followed by a psychological 
reaction which largely overshadowed 
Mexican economic activities during the 
remainder of May. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


The reversal of the trend in Mexico’s 
balance of trade assumed definite propor- 
tions in January and February of 1942. 
Expanding activities of Mexico’s chief 
export industries brought about this 
changeintrend. Export values for Janu- 
ary, though somewhat below tlfose of 
December, were still well above the 
monthly average for 1941. 

In February Mexican export shipments 
increased in volume so that the prelimi- 
nary totals for that short month show a 
value almost double that for the 1941 
average. Increasing movements to the 
United States of staple articles, such as 
minerals, fibers, and cattle, which have 
long been the basis of Mexico’s export 
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trade, were behind this expansion, but 
certain items new to the export trade, 
such as textiles, cottonseed and other 
derivatives of cotton, fresh vegetables, 
and sea products helped to swell the total. 

During May virtual export embargoes 
were placed on rice, beans, and corn, 
and President Camacho decreed that in 
the future these chief articles of the 
Mexican people’s diet, whether imported, 
produced, or stored within the country, 
shall be at the disposition of the Min- 
istry of National Economy. Declining 
imports gave emphasis to the reversal 
in the trade trend. 


INDUSTRY 


May industrial activity, where not 
hampered by shortages and delays in 
receiving materials, held up well. Min- 
ing operations increased, the result both 
of greater output by existing plants and 
supplementary production of numerous 
new small holdings. 


Iron and steel mills are working at 


‘20 percent higher rate than a year ago. 


Ground was broken for a new iron and 
steel plant which is expected to enter 
into production within 12 months. A 
new candelilla-wax factory was finished 
and started production during May. 
Cement plants in Monterrey are work- 
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ing at full speed, and the guayule-rubber 
extraction plant is practically at capacity. 

Textile mills are operating at capacity 
and have considerably increased their 
output over a year ago. The same is 
true of lumbering operations, and saw- 
mills are booked well ahead. 

Mexican specialties are reported to be 
in good demand with steadily increasing 
shipments of huaraches, pottery, native 
fabrics, baskets, and _ essential oils. 
There is a strong demand from the 
United States for Mexican glassware. 


LABOR 


May saw but little unemployment in 
Mexico. Industries and public construc- 
tion furnished work to practically all 
who wanted it. At Veracruz unemploy- 
ment continues at from 10 to 12 percent; 
similar conditions prevail around Tam- 
Pico. 


AGRICULTURE 


Weather conditions during May have 
been unfavorable to Mexican agriculture. 
Northwestern Sonora has suffered a con- 
tinued drought. In the Central Plateau 
region, spring is late and crops will not 
get off to a good start. While rains have 
fallen on the eastern coast of Mexico, 
they did not reach the Isthmus of Te- 
ee Yucatan continued dry and 

ot. 

Henequen plantings are proceeding 
normally, though there is some difficulty 
in finding sufficient shoots. Fiber export 
is being maintained at a satisfactory 
level. 

Because of the drought, cotton was not 
planted in the Laredo district. Never- 
theless the total cotton crop is expected 
to be large. Should growth be favorable, 
it may run from 20 to 25 percent over 
last season. There is a larger cotton 
acreage than last year in Mexicali. 
Plantings in the Laguna district are con- 
siderably larger than those of the last 
3 years, and the latest reports are 100,000 
hectares. Plantings are heavy in Mata- 
moros, which received some rain in May. 
While cotton conditions are generally 
reported as good, fears are expressed as 
to possible increased insect damage. 

The larger cotton crop this year is 
expected to serve as a buoyant factor 
in Mexico’s economy. Linters find ready 
sale in the United States; cotton manu- 
facturing is at a very high level, and the 
seed is needed for vegetable oils within 
Mexico. 

The need for vegetable oils has resulted 
in widespread interest in several new 
crops such as castor beans, copra, and 
peanuts. Domestic production is needed 
to satisfy local requirements. 

Flax has undergone a considerable ex- 
pansion in Mexico this year, and with 
first news of the Mexicali flax harvest 
comes a note indicating that with pres- 
ent high prices heavy plantings are in 
order for 1943. 

Larger plantings of corn than a year 
ago are being reported, although most 
corn and bean plantings need rainfall. 
The early corn crop in Veracruz suffered 
a considerable amount of damage by in- 
sects, and corn is now being brought 
from States to the north. Additional 

(Continued on p. 38) 
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Chemicals 


Cusa’s SALT INDUSTRY AND TRADE 


About 80 percent of the salt consumed 
in Cuba is supplied by the local industry, 
and the rest is imported—practically all 
coming from the United States. 

The extraction of salt from sea water 
by natural processes has been practiced 
in Cuba on a more or less commercial 
scale, almost since the island was dis- 
covered. During the winter months 
and at high tide, considerable quantities 
of sea water are deposited in cavities on 
the coastal rock formations and lower 
levels of land near the sea. The water 
is evaporated by the sun, leaving a resi- 
due of about 60 to 80 percent sodium 
chloride, the rest being impurities. This 
so-called “salt” is gathered and sold for 
human consumption and industrial use. 

It was not until early in this century, 
however, that artificial salt works were 
built in Cuba, and these “salinas,” while 
in some aspects more hygienic, still fol- 
low the primitive procedure of solar 
evaporation. Cuban “salinas” consist of 
several hundred pools, which are divided 
into groups. 

The first group is flooded with sea 
water by means of canals coming from 
the sea. After these are filled, a lock at 
the end of the canal is closed to prevent 
the further entrance of the sea water. 
The water is then left standing, and part 
of the impurities form as a deposit on 
the bottom of the pools. By means of 
gravity the water is sent into another set 
of pools where additional impurities set- 
tle on the bottom. After acquiring a 
certain density the water is directed into 
another set of board-bottomed pools 
where the sea water is almost entirely 
evaporated, leaving a residue of salt in 
the form of large and small lumps. — 

The salt is then extracted and placed 
in heaps to be dried by the sun, as only 
in a few instances do the salt works have 
artificial dryers. For this reason Cuban 
salt production drops considerably in 
years of extremely rainy weather. 

After the salt has been dried, it is 
usually put in bags or ground into fine 
salt and then bagged. A few “salinas,” 
however, have machinery and equipment 
for further processing and, after drying 
as described above, the salt is thoroughly 
washed, dried, and graded by machinery. 

Cuban salt is understood to be avail- 
able in the following American types: 
Fine table salt, fine salt for cooking pur- 
poses, and grades D, A, and No.1. It is 
also sold as it comes out of the salt pits, 
in grains of various sizes. 

There are 22 salt works throughout the 
island, of which 17 are said to be in 
operation. Cuban “salinas” produce 
from 120,000 pounds up to 26,000,000 
pounds each. Total production of salt, 


according to official figures, aggregated 
92,391,540 pounds in 1941, compared with 
90,931,400 pounds in 1940. Cuban salt 
producers claim to be able to produce 
2,000,000 bags of salt annually. 

Salt has various uses in Cuba, the 
most common of which are in the manu- 
facture of butter and cheese; salting 
hides, fish, hams, and packing-house 
products; as a water softener; in the 
manufacture of ice and ice cream; and 
for industrial and cleaning purposes. 

The average consumption of American 
salt in Cuba is said to be from 1,000 to 
1,200 short tons a month. According to 
official figures, imports of American salt 
in 1939 and 1940 were: 








Kind 1939 | 1940 
Pounds Pounds 
Common salt in grains. -- 10, 252, 227 8, 908, 233 
Common salt, fine---- -- 7, 522, 255 





5, 564, 350 





Total___- ‘ 17, 774, 482 | 14, 472, 583 


Coal and Coke 


Inp1A’s LIMITED RESERVES 








The life of India’s good-quality coal 
reserves is less than 100 years on the 
basis of present output and extraction 
methods, according to recent long-range 
studies submitted to the Geological, Min- 
ing, and Metallurgical Society of India. 
Restricted to the Gondwana and Ter- 
tiary strata, all quality reserves are said 
to be limited. 

Figures show that Gondwana reserves 
contain an estimated 60,000 million tons 
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Nazis Say They’re “Help- 
ing” French Farmers 


Experiments in the cultivation 
of certain types of winter rye, bar- 
ley, and wheat have been inaugu- 
rated in the occupied areas of 
northeastern France, according to 
a German semiofficial news agency. 
With the assistance of the German 
military administration, varieties 
formerly used mainly in Germany 
are said to have been introduced 
in these experiments to see how far 
these grains may be able to adapt 
themselves to French soil and cli- 
matic conditions. 

The work is claimed—by Ger- 
man sources—to have been initi- 
ated to demonstrate to the French 
farmer the greater value of the 
high yield of the standard grain 
varieties. 
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of all qualities. Reserves of workable 
coal, in seams up to 4 feet thick, with 
ash not exceeding 25 percent, are limited, 
however, to 20,000 million tons. 

Coal in the Tertiary stratum is further 
limited, say the studies, to about 2,300 
million tons. Good-quality coal, with 
ash not exceeding 16 percent, in seams 
to depths of 2,000 feet, is estimated at 
4,732 million tons in the Gondwana 
stratum. Only about 1,338 million tons 
are said to represent good-quality coking 
coal, 

Reserves of coking coal are far short 
of needs, the studies indicate, since re- 
serves will last only 60 years at present 
rates of consumption. Furthermore, the 
expanding steel industry will require 
more good-quality coal in the future, 
according to indications. 

The Ranigunj field, within 130 miles 
of Calcutta, is India’s chief storehouse of 
all grades of noncoking, high-volatility 
coals. These have such special uses as 
carbonization, byproduct recovery, hy- 
drogenation, gas manufacture, and 
chemical uses, most of which have had 
little attention so far in India. 

Indications are, according to studies, 
that coal-tar industries have an expand- 
ing future in India. 


SHARP RESTRICTION OF FUEL SUPPLIES IN 
PORTUGAL 


Portugal’s fuel supplies, particularly 
supplies of imported coal, are growing 
more restricted under the war’s impact, 
say European press dispatches. The dif- 
ficulty is accentuated by shortages of 
petroleum. 

Small quantities of coal are mined in 
Portugal (310,000 metric tons in 1940), 
but the fuel is of low grade. Although 
the nation has an abundance of wood, 
industry and transport have relied in the 
past on imported coal, which is increas- 
ingly difficult to obtain. 

Private motoring has ceased, and 
motor transport is at present being con- 
verted to producer-gas operation. Rail- 
way services have suffered during the past 
9 or 10 months—again largely from short 
supplies of coal. Efforts are being made, 
however, to relieve urban and local 
transportation facilities. 

Production of electricity has also been 
diminished to a great extent through lack 
of fuel. At present, public lighting has 
been cut 50 percent, and private users are 
consuming about 75 percent of normal 
amounts. 


Construction 


NICARAGUA’S ROAD BUILDING PROGRESSES, 
OTHER CONSTRUCTION LAGS 


Highway construction, especially on the 
Inter-American Highway, continued in 
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Nicaragua during May. This project 
provided work for a sizable number of 
persons and distributed a large pay roll 
among the buying public in the areas 
traversed by the road. 

Work is continuing on the Inter- 


Coastal Highway between Rema and ° 


Managua, but regular traffic on that road 
must await the coming dry season. In 
the meantime, plans are being made for 
the construction of numerous small 
bridges and culverts which will make the 
road passable during future wet seasons. 
This road is urgently needed as a trans- 
port route between the Atlantic coast 
and the western part of Nicaragua, but 
it has not yet had much favorable effect 
upon the economy of the country. 

The construction of Government proj- 
ects continues at a slower rate, but road 
construction is progressing normally. 
The difficulty of obtaining reinforcement 
steel, hardware, cement, and other build- 
ing supplies is retarding building in gen- 
eral and has sharply reduced private 
building activities. It appears that a 
shortage of high-class residences in the 
main cities, especially Managua, is likely 
to occur if current conditions persist. 


SPAIN’S HARBOR FACILITIES BEING REPAIRED 
AND EXPANDED 


Progress is being made in the Spanish 
harbor-construction and repair program, 
European press reports indicate. 

At Bilbao repairs are under way, and 
at San Esteban de Pravia extensions cost- 
ing 7,000,000 pesetas are being carried 
out. Work is proceeding at Vigo, Seville, 
and Cadiz. 

In Barcelona repairs alone will cost 
17,000,000 pesetas (about $1,552,100), but 
new quays are also to be built and the en- 
trance to the harbor is to be deepened. 

The work now going on represents the 
first section of the national harbor pro- 
gram, which will cost 225,700,000 pesetas 
($20,606,410). The second part, with an 
aggregate cost of 122,100,000 pesetas 
($11,147,730) includes extensions at the 
ports of Pasajes, Santander, Seville, and 
at Melilla, the North Africa ore-shipping 
center which is to be greatly enlarged. 

The final stage of the program, in 
which an expenditure of 540,300,000 pese- 
tas ($49,329,390) is planned, includes the 
construction of a large dry dock for 
oceangoing ships at one of the main 
ports. 


Electrical 
Machinery and 
Equipment 


PURCHASES BY NIGERIA IN 1940 


Nigeria’s imports of electrical machin- 
ery and apparatus for the year 1940 were 
valued at £122,900, an increase of £17,000 
over the 1939 total, according to press 
reports. Electrical machinery showed a 
decided gain, but this was largely offset 
by a decrease in telephone and telegraph 
apparatus. Comparative figures for 1939 
and 1940 follow: 
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. 
Item 1939 | 1940 

pues 7 - 

Radio sets.. eassenapescumenqenl £7, 500 £7, 200 

Radio parts and accessories...._..- } 3, 800 4, 000 

Telephone and telegraph apparatus! 7, 700 1, 800 

Electrical apparatus... -- again 63, 100 | 67, 300 

Electrical machinery -- -. -| 23,800 | 42, 600 
anteater | 105, 900 | 122, 900 





MARKET IN PERU 


Peru’s imports of electrical goods were 
more than 20 percent greater in value 
in 1940 than in 1939, according to press 
reports—nearly all lines except telephone 
improvement. 
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Imports from the United States were 
valued at 8,667,000 soles (approximately 
$1,326,000) —a large percentage of the 
total import value, 12,400,000 soles (ap- 
proximately $1,897,200). Although Ger- 
many formerly ranked second to the 
United States as a supplier, imports from 
that country in 1940 were only one-six- 
teenth as great as in 1939. 


The following table shows the value in 
soles of 1940 imports of leading items; 
the major supplying countries; and the 
amount, also in soles, of the decrease or 
increase as compared with 1939. 


Imports of Electrical Goods by Peru 














in 1940 
{In thousands of soles } 
Amount 
of in- 
1940 crease 
or de- 
Item value crease 
com d 
with 
1939 
Switches, circuit-breakers, and simi- 
lar accessories: 
yy Reebeelvaren Cae ise eae 872 +309 
2. ee 10 —151 
From United States._........... 745 +408 
Batteries, up to 30 kilograms, and 
parts: 
EA) a tnnhnccdiiaens ena 688 +164 
i eee 7 —3l 
From United States...........-- 560 +138 
Insulators: 
EY ER ies aE 190 +96 
From United States_...........- 156 +123 
Insulated covered wire and cable up 
to 3 millimeters diameter: 
,}, oS 755 +337 
From United States............- 519 +303 
Copper wire, over 3-millimeter di- 
ameter, covered, etc.: 

OG aincan ea ibthitiad actideabieeael 655 +271 
From United States...........-- 501 +257 
FUG TR ait naccsktecscsedania 142 +91 

Copper wire, over 3-millimeter di- 
ameter, lead-covered: 

~ ECTS Ra Eire RE: 289 +194 
From United States...........--! 155 +148 
UO TO nd cincddkensanncdad | 125 +7 
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Amount 
of in- 
1940 crease 
= or de- 
Item value erense 
compared 
wit 
1939 
Wire, insulated or uninsulated, lead 
covered or armored: 
ES anarlathesiiear aia 303 +123 
From United States_..........-- 98 —5 
Pee 204 +151 
Telephone cable, lead-covered: 
a en enniimeme 206 —70 
From United Kingdom-.--.----- 163 +1370 
a ESS 28 —218 
Telephone apparatus: 
8 ni 215 —118 
See 130 —100 
From United States_...--.-...-- 42 +3 
Radio apparatus: 
ee 1, 697 —63 
ne 39 —221 
From United Kingdom-.---..-- 28 —98 
From United States_--------- owe OS +271 
From Netherlands. - .--.--------- 191 —127 
Heating apparatus, over 10 kilo- 
grams, including industrial: 
ee 841 +434 
SS ae 261 +244 
From United States..........-.- 454 +254 
From Switzerland__..-.......-.-- 121 +121 
Lamps up to 50 watts: 
EE ccuenensneehsoresesesesere 565 +199 
From Germany. -..-..--------- 1 —68 
From United States..........-- 282 +147 
OO en 101 +47 
Lamps, 50 to 200 watts: 
ner eee 318 +60 
From United States........-.--- 198 +101 
House meters: ‘ 

RR i aa satrap eaies 294 +94 
From Switzerland........-.----- 107 +47 
Peas Geena... -.-.-.---.-- 140 +91 

Electro-magnetic apparatus, med- 
ical: 
OS ese ee 969 +621 
From United States... -.-....-.---- 149 +25 
I CT cotumennneneee 537 +512 
Ik ee — 270 +245 
Current transformers over 1 kilo- 
watt and rectifiers over 3 amperes: : 

OS EE arte 872 +237 
From United States_........-.--.- 777 +530 
From Switzerland_........-.... 68 —157 

Ammeters, galvanometers, etc.: 
ere 169 +83 
From United States_.-.-....--.-- 162 +111 
Switchboards: 

AGS ESE eee . 669 | —18 
From United States_.....-..---- 277 | +14 
From Belgium. --.---.---------- 353 | —197 








Foodstuffs and 
Allied Products 


May PurcuHases or U. S. Farm Propucts 
FOR LEND-LEASE AND RELATED PURPOSES 


Farm products costing more than 
$154,404,000 were bought in May by the 
Agricultural Marketing Administration 
under the general buying program for 
lend-lease and other needs. 

Purchases dropped below April’s high 
mark of $193,893,000 but were the second 
highest for any month since the program 
started March 15, 1941. The decline was 
attributed largely to seasonal factors. 

Commodities bought in large quantities 
during May included 84,971,354 pounds 
of canned pork at an f. o. b. cost of $32,- 
451,453; 72,132,460 pounds of lard at 
$10,046,700; 58,898,166 pounds of cured 
pork at $11,373,288; 38,171,016 pounds of 
cheese at $8,450,439; 54,707,000 pounds 
of dry beans at $2,466,609; 41,833,260 
pounds of dry skim milk at $5,216,942; 
27,360,690 pounds of dried eggs at $28,- 
394\693; 24,522,511 pounds of salad oil at 
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Roast Locusts Augment 
Diet of Morocco’s Poor 


Roast locusts have been sold in 
the native bazaars of Casablanca, 
French Morocco, at the rate of 25 
francs a kilogram and have proved 
a welcome addition to the rations 
of meat-starved laborers. 

A considerable amount of dam- 
age was done to the crops by the 
locust plague which came up from 
the Sahara recently. 

The locust invasion is said to 
have been extremely heavy—re- 
sembling that of 1930 when incom- 
ing swarms darkened the skies in 
the southern regions of Morocco 
for several consecutive days. 

As in previous cases, the natives 
revenged themselves upon their in- 
vaders by bagging them in large 
quantities and roasting them as 
food. The influx proved a boon to 
the poorer natives in the extreme 
southern districts who are always 
on the verge of famine. 
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$3,370,236; 13,682,800 pounds of rice at 
$952,672; 17,222,738 pounds of frozen 
pork loins at $4,766,968; and 11,738,700 
pounds of granulated sugar at $550,830. 

The cumulative value of all farm prod- 
ucts bought for lend-lease shipment and 
other distribution needs approximated 
$1,225,660,315 for the 1412-month period 
ended May 30, 1942. 


Coffee and Cocoa 


GOVERNMENT CLARIFIES COFFEE-IMPORT 
PROCEDURE 


The United States War Production 
Board and the Board of Economic War- 
fare issued on June 20 an explanation of 
the procedure to be followed under 
General Imports Order M-63 for import- 
ing coffee already contracted for or 
which may be contracted for prior to 
July 2, 1942. 

Order M-63 in general prohibits im- 
portation of coffee without prior au- 
thorization by the Director of Industry 
Operations of the WPB. The procedure 
to be followed by an applicant seeking 
such authorization is as follows: 

He should file with the War Production 
Board, Washington, D. C. (Ref. M-63), 
in duplicate, an application for authori- 
zation on Form PD-222-c, attaching to 
such application a letter in duplicate 
certifying that the application covers a 
contract existing on the effective date 
of the inclusion of coffee under the order 
(July 2) and giving details concerning 
the contract (including date, original 
quantity, quantity still undelivered, 
price, and whether coffee is afloat or for 
prompt shipment or, if for future ship- 
ment, the month of scheduled shipment 
or availability at port). 

Careful consideration will be given 
each application, and it is the agreed 
policy of the interested Government 
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agencies to expedite the handling of ap- 
plications in order to minimize any dif- 
ficulty for coffee importers. 

At the same time it was made clear 
that any amounts of coffee authorized 
to be imported will be charged against 
the total allocation of permissible im- 
ports which may be assigned to the 
particular importer. 

Any further information desired by 
coffee importers may be obtained by ad- 
dressing the War Production Board, 
Washington, D. C., Ref. M-63. 


GREEN-COFFEE STOCKS 


Green-coffee stocks in general-order 
warehouses in all U. S. customs districts 
and in the Foreign Trade Zone in New 
York City on May 31, 1942, totaled 281,- 
415 bags, including 105,782 bags from 
signatory countries of the Inter-Ameri- 
can Coffee Agreement and 175,633 bags 
from nonsignatory countries. 


COLOMBIA’S COFFEE EXPORTS 


Coffee shipments from Barranquilla, 
Colombia, in April 1942 amounted to 139,- 
150 bags, compared with 101,956 bags in 
March 1942 and 162,694 bags in April 
1941. 

While the exports in April of this year 
were somewhat lower than for the corre- 
sponding month of 1941, the actual 
quantity shipped was above the average 
for the last 12 months, and the price 
was satisfactory. 

Coffee shipments from Santa Marta in 
April 1942 amounted to 6,500 bags. 


Cocoa IN DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


The Dominican Republic’s principal 
cocoa harvest, which commenced during 
the latter part of April 1942, started off 
at such a rapid pace, and the quantities 
of cocoa coming in early in June were 
so large, that exporters again revised 
their estimates of the total amount that 
will be available. It is now believed that 
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the crop may reach as high as 12,500,000 
kilograms, 

Merchants further estimate that there 
was little or no carry-over from the 
winter crop, and that all amounts now 
being exported, or that are awaiting ship- 
ment, are from the present summer crop. 
They also state that between 4,000,000 
and 5,000,000 kilograms of cocoa are at 
present in warehouses at the ports of ex- 
port, ready for shipment. 


Et SALVADOR’S COFFEE PRODUCTION AND 
SHIPMENTS 


The 1940-41 coffee crop amounted to 
678,787 bags, and an average of estimates 
of the 1941-42 crop is 978,852 bags. 

Coffee exports during May 1942 are 
compared below with those of April 1942 
and May 1941: 


Salvadoran Coffee Exports 





To | May | April | May 
| 1941 | 1942 1942 
Oo | wo | @ 
All countries ; 24,919 | 153,688 | 53,879 
United States - -- 21, 252 


148, 559 | 20, 867 
| 








1 Bags of 60 kilograms. 


Coffee shipments in May 1942, by coun- 
try of destination, were: United States, 
29,867 bags; Canada, 17,806; Argentina, 
2,913 bags; Chile, 2,319 bags; and Swit- 
zerland, 973 bags. 

Exports for the first 5 months of the 
1942 calendar year amounted to 577,687 
bags, of which the United States took 
540,562, compared with 363,873 bags ex- 
ported during the same period of 1941, 
with 358,073 going to the United States. 

The carry-over of coffee stocks in El 
Salvador, and of Salvadoran stocks in 
the port of Puerto Barrios, Guatemala, 
as of May 31, 1942, is given below: 


El Salvador Carry-Over of Coffee Stocks 


{Bags of 60 kilograms] 





Item May 31, | April 30, |May 31, 


1941 1942 1942 

Stocks in ports 72, 915 54,147 | 105, 203 

Stocks in interior 12, 000 40, 786 73, 414 
Stocks of the “Regulatory 

Quota” 148, 000 

In ports 33, 958 45, 123 

In interior- . - 42, 306 32, O85 

Total carry-over 232, 915 171,197 | 255, 825 





PaNnAMA’S COCOA TRADE DISORGANIZED 


Cocoa exports from the Republic of 
Panama for the first quarter of 1942 
amounted to 137,430 kilograms, com- 
pared with 433,734 for the first quarter 
of 1941. 

Cocoa exports from Panama have been 
thoroughly disorganized because of the 
uncertainty and shortage of outgoing 
cargo space. No exports of the product 
took place in January and February, 
1942, the entire first quarter’s export 
being in March. This experience has re- 
sulted in a diminished flow of cocoa from 
the plantations to the ports—as storage 
on the former premises is less expensive 
than on the latter. 


468655—42 t 
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Dairy Products 


CHEESE IN BRAZIL 


Dairying in Brazil has developed most 
extensively in the States of Minas 
Geraes, Sao Paulo, and Rio de Janeiro. 
Minas Geraes, with the greatest milk 
production, has only one large outlet for 
raw milk, the city of Rio de Janeiro, and, 
therefore, the greater part of its milk is 
used in the manufacture of dairy prod- 
ucts. In the States of Sao Paulo and 
Rio de Janeiro, milk manufactures are 
secondary in importance to raw-milk 
consumption. 

Minas Geraes is famous throughout 
Brazil for its cheese, known as Minas or 
Mineiro. Substantial quantities of Eu- 
ropean types of cheese Known as Prato 
(Dutch “Gouda’), Parmesao (Italian), 
Reino (Dutch “Edam”), Caboco, Cavalo 
(Italian) are produced in that order of 
importance. 


Brazil’s production of cheese for the 


years 1936 to 1939 is shown in the follow- 
ing table: 





State | 1936 1937 | 1938 1939 

MERE Di PRK ES 

| Metric| Metric| Metric| Metric 

tons | tons | tons | tons 
| 


Minas Gerais: | 





“Minas” cheese... -.|24, 646 |25, 153 |24,835 | 25, 822 
Other types..........| 3,850 | 5,437 | 7,103 | 4,751 
Rio de Janeiro (includ- | | 
ing Federal District)...| 5,928 | 5,316 | 5,142 | 5,574 
3, ee Fs | 3, 230 | 2,689 2, 845 
Others Jenepenne 2, 579 | 3, 199 


2,717 | 3,013 


Total “ 40, 046 |41, 853 (42,782 | 42, 191 





No official statistics are available for 
years since 1939, but well-informed 
trade sources estimate current annual 
production at about 45,000 metric tons. 


Brazilian exports of cheese have been 
small, amounting to 3,755 kilograms in 
1936; 1,201 kilograms in 1937; 4,419 kilo- 
grams in 1938; 915 kilograms in 1939; 
2,128 kilograms in 1940, but increasing to 
75,330 kilograms in 1941. 
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Imports of cheese, by countries of 
origin, for 1937 to 1941, are shown on the 
following table: 


























Country of origin | 1937 | 1938 | 1939 | 1940 | 1941 
Kilo- | Kilo- | Kilo- | Kilo-| Kilo- 
grams | grams | grame | grams| grams 

Argentina___._.---- OOF davhoowes 9, 518)23, 947 

United States_-....}_-.-.-- 1 155} 1, 926] 6,680 

(| a ees 153, 679) 146, 219] 156, 647/40, 157| 6, 572 

Switzerland _-__--._- 13, 762| 16, 469) 13,788) 6,119} 2,770 

Portngal 2. .632555 3,720} 3,399) 4,389) 4, 108) 1,680 

Great Britain ___._- 4,852) 4,167) 2,291) 1,488 76 

Deommart so 3,721) 2,506) 1,833)......}...... 

én Rees cipro 2,456) 3,093) 3,763) 2, 188/__.__- 

CURE |i ci caniwinsa 964 596} 1,192)...... 16 

Totes Sss4ce 183, 601/176, 450 —— 41,741 





Brazilian imports of cheese for the 
first quarter of 1942 amounted to 8,420 
kilograms. 


Fruits and Nuts 
Braziu’s BANANA PRODUCTION AND TRADE 


Exports of bananas from Brazil for the 
first quarter of 1942 amounted to 188,000 
stems, all going to Uruguay. 

Domestic consumption of bananas is 
estimated at about 69,000,000 stems in 
1939 and 76,000,000 stems in 1940, against 
a total average of 63,000,000 stems over 
the 5-year period 1933-1937. 

Bananas are grown throughout the 
greater part of Brazil. Varieties are 
numerous, but only one, the Nanica or 
Dwarf (Musa cavendishii) is of impor- 
tance in export trade. The Nanicao 
(Semi-dwarf) and the Gros Michel also 
are exported, but in considerably smaller 
quantities. 

Brazilian bananas may be separated 
into those which are eaten only after 
cooking (Musa paradisiaca) and those 
that may be eaten raw (M. sapientum and 
M. cavendishii). Under the former head- 
ing are grouped the varieties Sao Tome, 
Maranhao, Rosa (Rose), Figo (Fig), Da 
Terra or Pacova, etc. Under M. sapien- 
tum are placed the varieties Prata (Sil- 
ver), Branca (White), Maca (Apple), 
Curo (Ladyfinger) , and Gros Michel, and 
under M. cavendishii, the Nanica and 
Nanicao or Pai Antonio. 
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The Nanica, extensively planted and 
grown expressly for export, reaches a 
maximum height of 1.80 meters, bears 
bunches of up to 200 bananas and is re- 
sistant to Mal de Piracicaba, a disease 
similar to Panama disease. 

Popular varieties for Brazilian con- 
sumption are Prata, D’agua, Maca, Curo, 
and, for cooking, Sa&o Tome, and 
Maranhao. 

Large plantations of bananas for ex- 
port are located in Sao Paulo, Rio de 
Janeiro, Parana, and Santa Catarina, 
with by far the greater part of this in- 
dustry concentrated in the coastal area of 
Sao Paulo near Santos. 

Exports of bananas by country of 
destination are shown in the following 
table: 





Country of destination erage | 1938 | 1939 | 1940 | 1941 








1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 
stems | stems | stems | stems | stems 











Argentina. _- .---| 7,397} 8, 108) 9,379) 8,975) 5, 447 
"ae 540} +840) 954) 1,146 703 
Great Britain---_--- ..- 1,971} 1, 739) 1,084) 112).____- 
Netherlands- --_--...-. 169 56 ,_ es seal 
a 39 61 ES a 
Germany-_.........- nm ae « o.....i...- é 
Other countries --___- ES 13 15). -- A 
eee 10, 174/11, 092| 12, 007/10, 248) 6, 150 

















BANANAS FROM COLOMBIA 


In April 1942, banana exports from 
Santa Marta, Colombia, amounted to 
26,510 stems, as compared with 30,792 
stems in March 1942 and 332,048 stems 
in April 1941. 


BaNANA SITUATION IN COSTA RICA 


Banana cultivation, one of the main 
industries of Costa Rica, is carried on at 
both the Atlantic and Pacific coasts of 
the country. It was formerly restricted 
almost entitrely to the Atlantic coast, 
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Port Limon being the main port of ship- 
ment, but the spread of Sigatoka dis- 
ease destroyed a large portion of the 
Atlantic plantations, and, in consequence, 
a contract for the development of the 
banana-producing lands of the west 
coast was signed on April 2, 1938, and 
received the approval of the Costa Rican 
Congress on June 20 of that year. Plant- 
ing was started on the west coast in 
1939, and two ports were constructed— 
one, Parrita, on the Gulf of Dulce, and 
the other at Quepos. 

The past two decades have shown 
marked improvement in the Costa Rican 
banana industry, such as the introduc- 
tion of new and scientific methods of cul- 
tivation, adoption of measures to guard 
against Sigatoka and Panama diseases, 
more modern transportation and stor- 
age facilities, and improved living con- 
ditions for the workers. 

The banana areas at the close of 1941 
consisted of approximately 25,974 acres 
on the Pacific coast and 7,800 acres on 
the Atlantic coast. 

There has been no change recently in 
the trend of exports, all going to the 
United States. Practically all the ba- 
nana crop is exported, since domestic 
consumption is negligible. 

Exports of bananas during 1941 
amounted to 5,187,433 stems, compared 
with 3,374,290 stems in 1940. It is esti- 
mated that exports in 1942 should exceed 
6,000,000 stems. 


Huncary’s Fruit Propuction, 1941 


Fruit yields in Hungary during 1941 
were, in general, below normal as a result 
of two successive severe winters, late 
frosts, and excessive rains during blos- 
soming periods. In addition to insuffi- 
cient merchantable quantities, the qual- 
ity was poor, and prices were so high that 
the consumption of such staple fruits as 
apples and pears became a luxury which 
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the greater part of the population could 
not afford. 

Dealers estimated the stocks of apples 
held by producers in cold storage at the 
beginning of 1942 at between 80,000 and 
85,000 quintals (1 quintal=220 pounds), 
The high prices of apples, ranging from 
1.90 pengo to 4.00 pengo per kilogram 
greatly reduced the normal consumption. 

The 1941 yields of pears and stone 
fruits were from poor to almost fair, and 
very small quantities of such fruits have 
been on the market, as quality was bad 
and prices nearly prohibitive. 

It appears that the general scarcity of 
food products induced a large number 
of persons and firms in Hungary to con- 
vert available fruit into marmalade in 
the hope of higher profits when food 
supplies may become still scarcer. 

Thus, while Hungary has normally 
been an exporting country for most types 
of northern fruits, it is already con- 
fronted by a shortage of the staple fruits. 


WALNUTS IN HUNGARY 


The harvesting and storing of walnuts 
in Hungary were completed during the 
latter part of October 1941. The crop 
was estimated by the trade to be between 
6,600,000 and 8,800,000 pounds—about 
sufficient to supply the normal domestic 
demand. 

Territories recently attached to Hun- 
gary contain several important walnut- 
producing areas, but, except for several 
districts in Transylvania, the quality of 
these walnuts is low. Weather condi- 
tions during 1941 were unfavorable and 
affected the quality of the nuts. 

Aside from price fixing, there are no 
Government regulations in Hungary 
concerning the production and distribu- 
tion of walnuts. The officially estab- 
lished price is considered too low by pro- 
ducers, who therefore sell directly to re- 
tailers and, where possible, even to the 
consumer. The long established whole- 
salers have fallen out of the walnut trade. 
It is stated that the bulk of the walnut 
crop passes through illegitimate channels 
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and is sold on the “black market” in con- 
travention of the official prices. 

The price of walnuts was officially fixed 
on October 16, 1941, by the State Price 
Administrator at about 15 cents a pound 
f. o. b. Budapest, but none were obtain- 
able at those levels. Prices in the black 
market ran up to about $1 per pound. 


SPANISH ALMOND AND FILBERT CROPS 


Before the end of 1941 it was unoffi- 
cially reported that the Spanish almond 
crop of that year, a normal crop, 
amounted to approximately 31,000 short 
tons. 

One important wholesaler-exporter es- 
timated the stocks of almonds on hand 
as of March 1, 1942, at from 11,000 to 22,- 
000 tons, while another one was more spe- 
cific, placing stocks at 15,500 tons. It 
appears, therefore, that approximately 
one-half of the crop was still on hand, 
on the date mentioned. It was also 
stated that the stocks were large because 
the high prices discouraged consump- 
tion. 

Exports of almonds from Spain were 
reportedly prohibited by the Government 
during 1941 except in the case of a con- 
tract made late in 1940 and filled early 
in 1941. No explanation of the exports 
made to the United States during 1941, 
amounting to between $55,000 and $60,- 
000, could be obtained from the trade. 

Official statistics on the exports of al- 
monds during 1940 are as follows: 


1940 Spanish Exports of Almonds 





Destination Shelled |Unshelled 
| ' 
Short tons) Short tons 
Argentina , | 313 | 139 
Brazil | 43 | 112 
Canada. -. 263 | 160 
Chile A 86 | 
Denmark ; TF 4. 
France _- 3 112 
Great Britain | 3, 904 | _- : 
Netherlands... | 2, 746 |_. 
Norway....--- : .| 119 }.- 
Sweden _.-.__-- 208 |_. ; 
Switzerland 3 1, 326 48 
United States | 585 20 
Other countries | 213 55 
i a oe ee 9, 886 652 








The market for almonds appeared, 
early in April, to be somewhat stagnant, 
with stocks large, prices high, and sales 
sluggish. 

No wheat flour can be used in making 
pastries and cakes in Spain at the present 
time, since it is all needed to make bread. 
This has greatly increased the use of al- 
mond meal or flour because many pastry 
shops are still doing an active business. 
The present shortage of olive oil, butter, 
and other cooking fats has increased the 
demand for the oil resulting from the 
manufacture of meal or flour. 

No estimate of the production of al- 
mond meal is yet available, but the trade 
estimates that production of both almond 
and filbert oil during 1939 was practically 
nothing while in 1940 and 1941 approxi- 
mately 1,056,700 quarts were produced 
each year. At present there are no 
stocks in the hands of wholesalers, since 
all pressers have disposed of their hold- 
ings on account of the new law fixing 
prices, controlling sales, etc. 
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International Sample Fair, 
Barcelona, Spain 


4 

4 

4 

: 
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4 

4 
The Official Sample Fair held } 
annually at Barcelona will take 4 
place for the tenth time this year, } 
opening September 8 and closing 4 
the 24th. 
The exhibits will be housed in 4 
two large buildings, erected for the > 
4 

4 

‘ 
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. 
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4 

4 
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International Exposition in 1929— 
in addition to which uncovered 
space having a total area of 87,000 
square meters will be available for 
outdoor exhibits. 

Further details may be obtained 
from any Spanish Consulate, the 
Spanish Embassy at Washington, 
or by addressing Federico Barcelo, 
Director General, Official Sample 
Fair, Barcelona, Spain. 
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No official figures for exports are 
available but it is said that only a small 
quantity was exported in either 1940 or 
1941. 

Trade estimates of the production of 
filberts in 1941 vary greatly, but it is 
agreed that the crop was exceptionally 
good. The highest estimate received was 
11,000 short tons of shelled nuts, but one 
important dealer stated that it would be 
more conservative to place the harvest 
at between 8,800 and 9,900 tons which 
would amount to about 20,000 to 22,000 
tons of unshelled nuts calculated at the 
rate of 45 percent for the shelled nuts. 
Most of the filberts produced in Spain are 
grown in the Catalonian region. 

The trade reported the stock of fil- 
berts on hand early in April as small, 
with possibly 2,200 tons remaining in the 
hands of speculators. 

Exports of filberts from Spain were pro- 
hibited during all 1941. No efforts are 
being made to obtain export permits for 
the remaining stocks because of the good 
demand for them at prevailing prices for 
local consumption. 

Official statistics on the exports from 
Spain of filberts during 1940 are as fol- 
lows: 


1940 Spanish Exports of Filberts 





Destination 





| 
Shelled | Oushetted 
‘| 


| Short tons| Short tons 








Argentina 118 36 
Belgium 109 |__- a 
Brazil ; 12 98 
Canada 50 101 
Cuba 2 147 
France 60 54 
Netherlands 3 2s 
Switzerland 1, 966 171 
United States : 216 26 
Other countries . 7 75 
Total_..... 2, 981 708 








The demand for filberts for local con- 
sumption is reported to be good, especially 
for making filbert meal and oil for 
cooking. 

SPANISH RAISINS 


Last fall the raisin crop in the Malaga 
district of Spain was estimated at 400,- 
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000 boxes of 10 kilograms net weight in 
all grades. However, by the end of the 
season it amounted to only 300,000 boxes 
of all grades. This decline in Malaga 
raisin production was due primarily to 
the sale of large quantities of grapes 
which were consumed as fresh fruit or 
made into wine. 

Estimates from the trade place the 
1941 production of Valencia raisins at 
about 305,000 boxes, of which about 71,- 
000 to 102,000 boxes remain in the hands 
of the producers. 

Because of high prices and market 
disturbances there have been no appre- 
ciable exports of the 1941 crop. It is re- 
ported that the domestic market is us- 
ing all available stocks as food and in the 
distillation of alcohol. Prices in the 
Spanish market are about 250 pesetas for 
50 kilograms (kilogram=2.204 pounds). 


Meats and Products 


WPB ORDER AFFECTS IMPORTED CANNED 
BEEF 


All large stocks of imported canned 
beef in the United States were frozen on 
June 22, and made available to the armed 
forces, by order of the Division of In- 
dustry Operations of the War Produc- 
tion Board. The order, to apply chiefly 
to importers, jobbers, and wholesalers, 
will make it possible for the Army to pur- 
chase approximately 30,000,000 pounds of 
imported canned beef, or 60 percent of 
the total supply of 50,000,000 pounds es- 
timated to be available. Imports of 
canned beef into the United States con- 
sist chiefly of corned beef from Argen- 
tina, Uruguay, Brazil, and Paraguay. 

Under M-172 all stocks of canned beef 
held by any person in excess of 5,000 
pounds in any one place, in contiguous 
places, or in transit in the United States 
are required to be set aside for 90 days; 
stocks have been allocated to the armed 
forces. 

In addition, all stocks of canned beef 
in transit from abroad also must be set 
aside for the Government upon arrival 
at United States ports, unless imported 
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by a Government agency or by any per- 
son under General Imports Order M-63. 
Beginning July 2, all imports of canned 
beef will be licensed under M-63, and it is 
likely that such licenses will be limited 
to importations for the armed forces. 
Any person having a stock to be set 
aside must file a report with WPB on 
Form PD-—-555 by July 22. Future im- 
ports subject to the order must be sim- 
ilarly reported within 10 days after ar- 
rival. If excess beef is not purchased by 
the Government within 90 days, the 
owner may dispose of it as he wishes. 
The order expires on October 1, 1942. 


CATTLE FroM CANADA 


Preliminary reports from the United 
States collectors of customs show im- 
ports of 49,523 head of Canadian cattle 
weighing 700 pounds or more each (other 
than cows imported especially for dairy 
purposes), during the period April 1 to 
June 6, 1942, inclusive, under the tariff 
rate quota of 51,720 head for the second 
quarter of the calendar year 1942, pro- 
vided for under the trade agreement with 
Canada. 


IRELAND’S PorK-PRODUCTS SITUATION 


The number of hogs bought for curing 
in Irish bacon factories in 1941 was 827,- 
000, compared ith 1,100,000 in 1940, 
states the Minister of Agriculture of Eire. 
Toward the end of the summer of 1941, 
when the decline in hog stocks had be- 
come evident, steps were taken to con- 
serve supplies and to build up reserve 
stocks of bacon and pork products for 
home consumption. 

No bacon has been exported since Sep- 
tember 30, 1941, and at the same time the 
export of live pigs was stopped, and every 
hog produced since then has been kept 
within the country. During recent weeks 
it has been necessary to draw on the re- 
serve stocks of pork products, as, in the 
opinion of the Minister, the number of 
hogs arriving at bacon factories is not 
sufficient to meet home consumption. 


Poultry and Products 


PLENTY OF Eccs IN EIRE 


Reportedly, egg production has been 
remarkably good this Spring in Ireland. 
It was predicted a year ago that, owing 
to the shortage of grain, poultry would be 
killed rapidly, and that there would be a 
great reduction in egg production. The 
fact is, however, that egg production last 
winter was about 20 percent above that 
of the previous year. 


Spices and Related Products 


VANILLA-BEAN Boom MAKES TAHITI “RICH” 


Exports of vanilla beans from French 
Oceania during 1941 amounted to 211.62 
tons (of 1,000 kilograms each), compared 
with 120.4 tons exported during the year 
1940. 
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Not only was the amount exported in 
1941 the highest ever exported from Ta- 
hiti during a single year, but the value, 
62,738,000 francs, was more than 3 times 
as great as that shipped in 1940—19,738,- 
000 francs (43 francs to $1 United States) . 
Thus vanilla suddenly became by far the 
most valuable export of French Oceania. 
The value of the crop exported during 
1941 amounted to almost exactly half the 
total value of all exports from the colony 
during the year. It was with this in mind 
that the Governor of the colony recently 
was able to say in a speech: “Tahiti has 
never been so rich.” 

The Government does not issue any 
figures concerning vanilla except those 
covering exports, and hence it is ex- 
tremely difficult to get any reliable esti- 
mates of the carry-over. For the most 
part the carry-over is held, not in the 
hands of exporters but rather by the Chi- 
nese who buy the green beans from the 
native growers and cure them. However, 
it may be estimated that the carry-over 
from 1941 amounted to about 40,000 kilo- 
grams. 

The big harvesting season of the year 
for vanilla in Tahiti began in February. 
It seems to be the consensus that if there 
is not some unexpected event, such as 
severe storms, to interfere with the har- 
vest, the 1942 crop may be about the 
same as that of 1941, or approximately 
200 tons. However, in view of the ex- 
tremely high prices now being paid, and 
the new plantings during the past sev- 
eral years, it seems likely that growers 
will exert themselves to produce the larg- 
est crop possible, and another record may 
be established. 


SPAIN’S PAPRIKA 


Trade estimates place production of 
Spanish paprika during the 1941 season 
at about 5,000,000 kilograms. This is 
somewhat less than the 1940 crop, 
though it is reported that a larger acre- 
age was planted. 

No official data are available, but re- 
ports from trade sources indicate that 
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as much as 500,000 kilograms from the 
1940 crop remain on hand. It is stated 
that this paprika is not suited for ex- 
port. 


Glass and Products 


PRODUCTION RESUMED AT DANISH PLANT 


The glass works at Korsor, Denmark, 
are to reopen and resume the production 
of window glass. The works were closed 
2 years ago because of the coal short- 
age, but stocks of window glass are 
nearly exhausted, and the Government 
control committee has granted the fac- 
tory 7,000 tons of coal. 

The factory has ample supply of all 
raw materials and is in a position to 
produce a considerable part of Den- 
mark’s average yearly consumption of 
approximately 6,000 tons of window glass. 


Iron and Steel 


NEW PROCESS IN RUMANIA? 


Cast iron is being produced in Rumania 
by a new process which uses domestic 
lignite and methane gas instead of for- 
eign coke, it is claimed. In addition to 
effecting a considerable saving in im- 
ported coke, the process permits the 
utilization of ore having a poor yield. 


PRODUCTION IN VIZCAYA, SPAIN 


Activity in the iron and steel industry 
of Vizcaya, Spain, was reduced in 1941 
principally because of difficulties in mak- 
ing shipments to Britain. The produc- 
tion in this district is more than half, by 
volume, of all mineral production in 
Spain, and the output of pig iron and 
steel ingots accounts for about 70 percent 
and 60 percent, respectively, of the 
country’s total production. 
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Production of iron ore in Vizcaya de- 
creased from 1,675,757 metric tons in 
1939 to 1,512,348 in 1940 and 1,004,495 in 
1941, according to the Boletin Minero e 
Industrial. Shipments from Bilbao 
dropped in these years from 821,673 to 
454,968 and to 225,489 metric tons, re- 
spectively. 

Vizcaya’s pig-iron production is re- 
ported as 314,863 metric tons in 1939, 
423,482 in 1940, and 338,180 in 1941, and 
that of steel ingots as 406,532, 480,112, 
and 397,695 tons. 


“Tscor’s” ACTIVITIES IN SOUTH AFRICA 


The South African Iron & Steel Corpo- 
ration (Iscor), producer of 90 percent of 
South African iron and steel, was estab- 
lished in 1934 with Government capital; 
assistance has also been given in the form 
of import duties (not high), preferential 
rail rates, and restrictions on prices of 
imported steel. 

Located in Johannesburg, where a 
large part of total consumption is cen- 
tralized, the local steel industry has an 
advantage over foreign products. But 
imported steel products are able to com- 
pete in the coastal areas because of the 
high freight rates from Johannesburg, 
equivalent in most cases to ocean freight. 

Prior to the war, Iscor supplied one- 
third of the Union’s total consumption, 
amounting roughly to 1,000,000 tons, the 
greater part of which was consumed by 
railways and mines. 


VENEZUELAN MINING PROJECT 


Preliminary work is progressing on an 
iron-mining project in the eastern part 
of Venezuela. An investigating commis- 
sion a few years ago estimated deposits 
of up to 270,000,000 tons of ore in one 
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section, with considerably larger possi- 
bilities for the whole area. 


Leather and 
Products 


SoutH AFrica’s TANNING INDUSTRY 
PROSPERING 


The South African tanning industry 
has increased its output by 50 percent 
since the beginning of the war, largely 
because of increased demands-on the 
footwear industry for military needs. 
Almost 300 leather and shoe factories 
are working at full capacity, it is indi- 
cated. 

The industries are supplying South 
African military forces as well as other 
Dominion forces in the Far East, but few 
civilian shortages are said to have de- 
veloped as yet. Manufacturers of civil- 
ian shoes, however, are handicapped to 
some extent by a lack of imported 
leathers. 

All leather used in military manufac- 
ture is produced in South Africa, and 
tanning materials, including chrome and 
wattle bark, are produced locally. Indi- 
cations are that the manufacturing 
techniques have steadily improved with 
additional experience. 


Lumber and 
Products 


FoREST-Propucts SITUATION, GOLD CoASsT 


The utilization of forest products for 
manufacturing purposes on the African 
Gold Coast is now recognized as an im- 
portant part of Government forest 
policy. During 1941 a tool-handle indus- 
try was established at Oda, in the East- 
ern Provinces. At the end of the year, 
20,000 handles for pickaxes, felling axes, 
sledge hammers, and mining hammers 
had been produced for the army, Gov- 
ernment departments, mining and trad- 
ing companies. 

Mahogany accounted for 90 percent of 
the more than 1,000,000 cubic feet of 
timber exported from the Gold Coast in 
1941. Other varieties included African 
walnut, baku, sapele, and iroko. The 
timber resources are varied and have 
made valuable contributions to the 
world’s demand for exotic woods. 

The Gold Coast’s output of shingles 
was greatly increased in 1941. The in- 
dustry, according to the forestry depart- 
ment, has reached a stage where 1,500,- 
000 shingles can be delivered within a 
few months. This development is of 





great importance to the Gold Coast be- 
cause of the domestic shortage of corru- 
gated iron sheets for roofing purposes. 


Medicinals and 
Crude Drugs 


CULTIVATION OF “DruG PLANTS” ENCcOUR- 
RAGED IN NEW ZEALAND 


With a view to augmenting reduced 
stocks of various important drugs, Great 
Britain is encouraging cultivation of ex- 
perimental crops of a number of medici- 
nal plants in New Zealand. The dried 
leaves of foxglove, thornapple, henbane, 
and the roots of deadly nightshade are 
frequently sent to England for extraction 
of essential drugs. The foxglove, or 
digitalis, is a powerful cardiac stimulant, 
and the deadly nightshade, or belladonna, 
is employed as an anti-spasmodic in 
various diseases, and for dilating the 
pupil of the eye to discover errors in 
refraction. Thornapple (stramonium) 
and henbane (hyoscyamus) are similar 
to belladonna in their uses but are some- 
what less active. 

Other plants, which may be grown in 
the Dominion for the extraction of medi- 
cines and flavorings, include poppy, pep- 
permint, caraway, coriander, fennel, and 
licorice. 


New ZEALAND AGAR 


The immediate objective of the New 
Zealand authorities is a minimum annual 
harvest of 10 tons of dried seaweed, from 
which, it has been said, 3 tons of agar 
can be produced—estimated to be suffi- 
cient to supply the essential agar require- 
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ments of Great Britain and New Zealand. 
The canning industry in the Dominion 
consumes about 18 tons yearly, while ap- 
proximately only 400 pounds are used for 
bacteriological purposes. 
Fifteen pounds of agar were produced 
.in a semi-commercial extraction made 
under the direction of the Dominion 
Laboratory several months ago, press re- 
ports state. Official tests made in Great 
Britain have shown that the New Zea- 
land product compared very favorably 
with that of Japanese manufacture, bac- 
teriologically, physically, and chemically, 
but that its color was less attractive. 


Nonferrous Metals 


AUSTRALIAN TIN 


With a view to increased production of 
tin in Australia, the Government has ad- 
vanced the price and has established a 
pool to develop low-grade mines. 

An exportable surplus is not expected, 
however, as an expanded munitions pro- 
gram will probably take all the tin that 
can be produced. Before the war, an- 
nual production of approximately 3,500 
long tons (from Queensland, New South 
Wales, and Tasmania) was just about 
enough to satisfy home demand. 


NEW COORDINATED ADMINISTRATION FOR 
Conco MINES 


For the purpose of increasing output, 
all mining companies in the Belgian 
Congo and Ruanda-Urundi have been 
placed under a new department known 
as the Direction de la Production Miniére 
de Guerre, says the British press. Re- 
sponsible for the coordination of the ac- 
tivities of all mining companies, this 
Department will have the power to trans- 
fer mining engineers to centers where 
their services can be used to the best 
advantage. Increases of 50 to 60 per- 
cent in production of a number of tin 
concerns in the Congo have been reported 
since the beginning of the war. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA PRODUCTION 


The value of minerals produced in 
British Columbia in 1941 was $78,- 
479,719, an increase of $2,778,564 over 
production values in 1940, according to 
the British Columbia Department of 
Mines. 

While no statistics have been released 
on the volume of output of base metals, 
the total value of all silver, copper, lead, 
and zinc produced during 1941 has been 
computed at $40,231,518, compared with 
$39,498,623 in 1940. Lode and placer 
gold operations decreased about 1/2 per- 
cent in value to an estimated $23,370,463. 


NICARAGUA’S GOLD MINES ACTIVE 


Though further expansion of Nicara- 
guan gold mines appears to be restricted 
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by a shortage of the required materials 
and supplies, mine records show con- 
tinued high monthly production. Gold 
produced and exported from Nicaragua 
makes substantial contributions to the 
country’s revenues. 


More TIN FrRoM SOUTH AFRICA? 


The erection of a tin smelter is being 
considered in the Union of South Africa, 
according to press advices. Good de- 
posits are reported in Swaziland and 
elsewhere, and, with the necessary plant, 
production of tin could be speeded be- 
yond the average annual production of 
600 tons. 


Nonmetallic 
Minerals 


IMPORTANT SULFUR DISCOVERY IN 
BALUCHISTAN 


Large deposits of high-grade sulfur 
have been discovered at Koh-i-sultan in 
Baluchistan, according to the Geological 
Survey of India. They amount to 85,000 
tons of sulfur-bearing rock with an av- 
erage sulfur content of about 60 percent. 
A further 300,000 to 400,000 tons of 35 
percent rock can be obtained by mining 
at another locality near Sanni, which 
can be developed to yield more from the 
lower strata, it is stated. The impor- 
tance of these discoveries may be judged 
from the fact that sulfuric acid can be 
directly manufactured from sulfur with 
a content of 60 percent, and pure sulfur 
can be extracted from this rock sulfur 
by a simple physical process. 
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SouTH AFRICA’s PORTLAND CEMENT 


The manufacture of portland cement— 
an industry well established in South 
Africa—is considered one of the sound 
industrial undertakings of the country, 
A good quality cement is produced, and 
all of the raw materials are obtained 
locally. Imports do not compete with 
local production, and a fairly good ex- 
port market is enjoyed. 


“FECONOMIZE ON POTTERY!” UrcGE U. K. 
AUTHCRITIES 


Because of shortages of domestic pot- 
tery, the British public is being urged to 
exercise the utmost economy in buying. 

Each year 90,000,000 cups are broken 
in household use; the percentage of 
breakage is greater in restaurants and 
canteens and, with business increasing 
in these places, breakage will be even 
higher. And about half of the 42,000 
persons formerly employed in the manu- 
facture of pottery are now making 
munitions. 

The manufacture of pottery, under a 
recent license ruling, will be restricted 
to a list of essential, or utility, articles 
including cups, saucers, plates, and tea- 
pots. These articles may be of white or 
light ivory ware, except stoneware, which 
may be brown or natural clay color, but 
decorations are banned. Price levels 
have been established. 

Materials prohibited in the home 
market may be obtained for the manu- 
facture of products for the export trade, 
but authorization is necessary. In ad- 
dition to a 20-percent reduction already 
made on exports, a further 20-percent 
cut will be made in August, the Secretary 
of the Board of Trade states. This 
should make 80,000,000 pieces of utility 
ware available for the home market in 
addition to 10,000,000 pieces expected of 
the plastic industry. 


Oils, Fats, and 
Oilseeds 


Butcars TAKE SIGNIFICANT ACTION 


Further accent on the shortage of fats 
and oils in Axis-controlled Europe is fur- 
nished by an amendment to the Bul- 
garian Edible Oils Control Regulation, 
adding pumpkinseed oil, cornseed oil, 
and beechnut oil to the list of edible oils. 


Fis1 TuRNING Out SOAPS AND OILS 


Using a large amount of copra, and all 
the tallow that the Colony of Fiji pro- 
duces, a local company is making re- 
markable progress in the production of 
an increasing variety of soaps and oils, 
according to press reports. 
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The company’s products include wash- 
ing sOap, several varieties of good toilet 
soap, a special brand of edible coconut 
oil, mustard oil, peanut oil, and coconut 
meal. The production and turn-over of 
the plant is said to be increasing every 
month. 


SHORTAGE Hits FRENCH AFRICA 


The conservation of peanut oil for 
edible use in the Federation, French 
North Africa, and Metropolitan France, 
and for industrial use as a substitute for 
Diesel oil, is believed to be the purpose 
of a recent measure of the government of 
French West Africa which, in effect, pro- 
hibits the use of peanut oil in the manu- 
facture of soaps. 

Though it is necessary to use peanut 
oil and its byproducts locally as indus- 
trial fuels—and in France and North 
Africa as a substitute for butter, olive oil, 
and cooking fats—the peanut crop for 
the 1941-42 season is reported to be only 
half the usual size. As a consequence, in 
French West Africa, one of the world’s 
important producing areas, peanut oil is 
rationed at 2 liters (2.1 quarts) per 
month per person, while the allowance 
of soap is set at 1 kilogram (2.2 pounds) 
plus two 50-gram (1.76 ounce) tablets of 
toilet soap. 

All vegetable-oil factories in Senegal 
and in the Circumscription of Dakar are 
now under a “technical control,” which 
involves the reporting of pertinent crush- 
ing figures. Plants that do not show a 
rendition of 29 kilograms of oil for each 
100 kilograms of unshelled peanuts 
crushed are warned to take steps neces- 
sary to better their returns within a 
month, under penalty of suspension of 
operations. 


INDIAN MARKETS 


The Indian oilseeds market was fairly 
steady during January and February, 
1942, but in March the approacn of the 
theater of war to the shores of India, and 
concomitant apprehension regarding the 
military situation, resulted in genera! 
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weakness and inactivity. Much of the 
labor force in east-coast oilseeds centers 
such as Calcutta fled to the interior, ne- 
cessitating the closing down of most of 
the crushing mills. Shipping space was 
short, particularly at east-coast ports. 
The principal purchaser of oilseeds con- 
tinued to be the British Ministry of Food. 

Domestic consumption of peanuts was 
good on the whole during the first quar- 
ter of 1942. About 386,000 long tons were 
consumed in that period in the Madras 
Presidency. 

Stocks of peanuts at ports in South 
India on March 31, 1942, were about 35,- 
000 long tons—a figure that is considered 
low. Upcountry stocks were reported to 
be very low because of increased domes- 
tic consumption and the reduced current 
crop. Bombay stocks, as of the same 
date, were estimated at 20,000 long tons, 
excluding stocks sold and awaiting 
shipment. 

Price of peanuts at Madras on Janu- 
ary 15, 1942, was quoted at 33 rupees 
2 annas ($9.98) per candy of about 529 
pounds, port warehouse delivery. Dur- 
ing the last half of February and the first 
half of March the price fell about 4 
rupees, but on March 31 had risen again 
to 32 rupees 15 annas ($9.92). 

Exports of peanuts from South Indian 
ports amounted to 280,000 long tons in 
the first quarter of 1942, according to 
trade sources. 

The recent military activity in the 
Bay of Bengal has resulted in the vir- 
tual closing of the port of Madras; at 
present business in oil-seeds on the east 
coast is at a standstill. 

Consumption of castor seed in the 
Madras Presidency totaled about 40,000 
long tons in the first quarter of 1942, and 
exports approximated 20,000 tons, ac- 
cording to trade reports. Stocks of cas- 
tor seed at the end of the quarter were 
only about 4,000 long tons, while those 
in the interior were reported to be low: 
Bombay stocks were estimated at 8,000 
tons. Prices of castor seed and castor oil 
showed little change at Madras. 

The linseed market was quiet but 
steady until the middle of February, 
when disquieting news from the Far East 
and poor demand caused a decline in 
prices at Calcutta. On March 31, stocks 
of linseed for export at Calcutta were re- 
ported at about 15,000 long tons and at 
Bombay were estimated at 19,000 long 
tons, excluding stocks sold and awaiting 
shipment. 

Activity in rape and mustard seeds was 
on a limited scale during the first quarter 
of 1942. In the Calcutta area almost the 
entire production of rape and mustard 
is consumed locally. In Bombay, not an 
important producing center for these 
commodities, stocks and exports were 
negligible. 

In the Calcutta area, which accounts 
for nearly half of the entire Indian pro- 
duction of sesame, the crop was good. 
The whole Calcutta production is con- 
sumed locally. Through March 31 of 
this year an estimated 1,800 long tons of 
sesame were consumed at Bombay. At 
the end of the quarter, stocks at Bom- 
bay, excluding those sold and awaiting 
shipment, were estimated at 5,000 long 
tons. 
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Since the beginning of the year prices 
of coconuts, copra, and coconut oil at 
Cochin, South India, center of the trade 
in these products, have risen sharply; 
the price of coconut oil of fair average 
quality, for example, has increased from 
91 rupees 12 annas ($27.67) per candy 
of 654 pounds on January 17 to 127 
rupees ($38.25) on May 14. 


NEw ZEALAND’S POTENTIALITIES PROBED 


That New Zealand may have its own 
crops of castor beans, olives, and peanuts 
in the future is the conclusion reached 
by the New Zealand Department of Agri- 
culture and the Department of Scientific 
and Industrial Research. These agen- 
cies, impelled by the exigencies of war, 
have investigated the possibilities of 
growing certain plants that provide the 
raw materials for manufacturing prod- 
ucts formerly imported and not now pro- 
curable in adequate quantities. 

The castor-bean plant flourishes in the 
warmer parts of New Zealand. Con- 
sidered more ornamental than useful, 
the growing of this plant was not en- 
couraged until recently, since it was evi- 
dent that domestic producers of castor 
oil could not meet the prices of oversea 
manufacturers. A crop grown near 
Whangarei from selected imported seed 
has now been harvested. When the trial 
extraction of oil has been completed it 
will be decided whether a larger area 
should be planted. 

Ornamental olive trees have been 
grown extensively in New Zealand; fruit- 
ing varieties are now being cultivated in 
experimental areas. For many months 
stocks of olive oil in the Dominion have 
been virtually nonexistent. 

Peanuts are normally in active demand 
in New Zealand. At. present crops are 
being grown in the Bay of Plenty region. 





Avenge 
Pearl Harbor! 
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Paints and 
Pigments 


CaNaDa’s OUTPUT 


The outputs of paints, pigments, and 
varnishes increased 27 percent in 1941, 
with a value of more than $38,000,000, 
the Canadian press reports. Ninety-two 
plants were in operation. Imports of 
paints and pigments in 1941 amounted to 
$7,695,000, and exports were $2,260,000. 

Production, imports, and exports of 
paints and pigments for the last 5 years 
follow: 








Year Production} Imports Exports 
J ere $25, 531,117 | $4,997,904 | $1,021, 948 
a aesticins sccndsenl 24, 317,532 | 3,774,148 909, 875 
_ eA 506 | 4,661, 956 1, 559, 661 
er 30, 109, 130 5, 500, 622 2, 325, 476 
tice sist cocton 38, 268, 976 7, 695, 413 2, 260, 178 














Radio 


More STATIONS FOR ARGENTINA 


The establishment of broadcasting 
stations in various interior cities, as well 
as four new short-wave stations, was au- 
thorized in 1941 by the Argentine Posts 
and Telegraphs Department. A large 
radio chain, Argentina’s third, was also 
formed during the year. 


Rubber and 
Products 


Costa Rica’s Resources To BE DEVELOPED 


Over the next 5 years, the United 
States Rubber Reserve Co. will purchase 
all rubber produced in Costa Rica that 
is not required for essential needs there, 
under terms of an agreement signed June 
16, 1942. 

In the past Costa Rica has produced 
little rubber, but has considerable poten- 
tial resources of both wild and cultivated 
rubber. Acting with the Board of Eco- 
nomic Warfare, Rubber Reserve Co. will 
aid in the development of these resources 
and expend the necessary funds for that 
purpose. 

Signing of the contract is one more 
step in the program of the United States 
to assure to the United War Effort the 
maximum use of the rubber produced in 
the Western Hemisphere. Agreements 
for the acquisition of local rubber pro- 
duction have now been concluded with 
Brazil, Peru, and Nicaragua, as well as 
Costa Rica, and negotiations are pro- 
ceeding with the other American rubber- 
producing countries. (See special arti- 
cle, “Tools for Natural-Rubber Projects” 
in ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of July 4.) 


More Russer From Go.Lp Coast? 


Rubber production in the Gold Coast 
has never been large-scale. During 1941 
approximately 2,000,000 pounds were 
produced. In view of the increase in rub- 
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Soft Beds Face Ban as 
Italy’s Textile Industry 
Makes Many Shifts 


Italians are going to find their 
beds rather hard if full cooperation 
is given to the “wool for the armed 
forces” campaign, in which the 
people are urged to deprive them- 
selves of mattresses and cushions. 
All wool textile fibers are being 
used exclusively in the manufac- 
ture of military clothing, wool for 
civilians being completely off the 
market. 

Because of the shortage of cot- 
ton textile fibers, the cotton in- 
dustry has shifted almost entirely 
to the use of synthetic fibers. 
Operations in this branch of pro- 
duction have engaged in full plant 
capacity, filling domestic require- 
ments and providing one of Italy’s 
foremost articles of export. Ar- 
rangements have been made to 
obtain cellulose pulp for rayon 
manufacture from Sweden. 

The loss of many export markets 
for Italy’s natural silk has been 
more than offset by the great de- 
» mand for this article in the manu- 
facture of parachutes. As an in- 
ducement to increase this season’s 
production, the guaranteed price 
of cocoons has been raised to 24 
lire per kilogram, compared with 
21 lire last season. 
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ber prices, it is believed that output will 
show some improvement during the cur- 
rent year. 


Textiles and 
Related Products 


Cotton and Products 


More CoMPACT BaLING IN EGYPT 


Fire hazard of cotton storage in Egypt 
is to be reduced by more compact baling. 
The Egyptian Government insists that 
all cotton stored in Alexandria must be 
steam-pressed not later than 1 month 
after it reaches that port. It has report- 
edly been found that for a given weight 
of cotton a steam-pressed bale is about 
three-fourths the size of a hydraulic- 
pressed bale. Other advantages include 
a reduction in amount of storage space 
required and ease in handling and ship- 
ping. 

EXCEPTIONALLY SMALL CroP IN EL SALVADOR 


El Salvador’s current cotton crop 
amounts to about 1,200,000 pounds. This 
is only one-third of last year’s peak pro- 
duction, and less than half of the average 
yearly figure. 


SITUATION IN SPAIN 


Further requests for authorization to 
plant cotton have brought the season’s 
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total to 46,000 hectares. Heavy and per- 
sistent rains in April restricted agricul- 
tural activities, however, and very prob- 
ably not more than 33,000 hectares will 
actually be sown with cotton. 

Shortage of raw cotton caused numer. 
ous yarn mills to cease operations, so that 
in the last half of May only about 20 
percent were producing. Between 40 and 
50 percent of the textile mills were closed 
down, the remainder working on a 3-day- 
week basis. 

A subsidy of 250 pesetas per hectare 
is to be granted to growers of cotton in 
the Province of Seville, say press reports, 
Financial help at the rate of 250 pesetas 
per hectare of land planted to cotton is 
now being given to small growers by the 
Seville “Delegate of the Institute for Fos- 
tering the Production of Textile Fibers.” 
The period in which this sum can be col- 
lected will expire on August 25, 1942. 


Synthetic Fibers 
FIGURES FOR WORLD PRODUCTION 


World production of all types of syn- 
thetic textile fibers and yarns in 1941 
amounted to 1,300,000 metric tons, ac- 
cording to a statement by Snia Viscosa, 
Italian rayon syndicate. 

Production of continuous filament 
rayon yarn throughout the world in- 
creased from 422,000,000 kilograms in 
1935 to 588,000,000 in 1941—tthe latter a 
14.6-percent increase over output in 1940. 
Rayon staple-fiber production gained 
even more last year, rising 22.6 percent 
above the amount turned out in 1940; 
totaling only 72,000,000 kilograms in 1935, 
a 9-fold gain was reached by 1941 at 
672,000,000 kilograms. 

Continuous filament rayon yarn was 
47 percent of the world’s 1941 produc- 
tion of synthetic textile fibers and yarn, 
and staple fiber comprised 53 percent, 
according to the report. 

The Italian syndicate claims that 44 
percent of the world production of syn- 
thetic fibers is made by German and 
Italian plants and that 76 percent of all 
European output of these materials is 
accomplished by the Axis Powers in 
Europe. 


KEEN ACTIVITY, MOUNTING POPULARITY, IN 
SWITZERLAND 


The Swiss are going “all out” for syn- 
thetic fibers. In fact, the demand for 
staple fiber and rayon yarn has increased 
so greatly that even Sundays are now 
devoted to their production, according to 
press reports. Continued publicity by 
the retail trade, as well as intensive pro- 
motion at the Swiss Fair in Basel, have 
contributed immeasurably to the grow- 
ing popularity of these fibers. 

Staple fiber production now amounts 
to about 250 tons per month, but it is 
hoped that soon the output will be in- 
creased to 850 tons. One plant at Ror- 
schach produces approximately 90 tons 
per month; another plant in Emmen- 
brucke, in operation since June 1941, has 
a monthly capacity of about 220 tons, 
while a third plant at Heerbrugg-Widnau, 
in operation since January of this year, 
has a monthly production of approxi- 
mately 540 tons, though it is not yet in 
full operation. 
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Cotton spinning and weaving indus- 
tries have maintained operations at 
about 50 and 70 percent, respectively, by 
resorting to rayon yarn and staple fiber, 
and by using up accumulated stocks of 
cotton. Activities may be further cur- 
tailed, however, if importation of raw 
cotton is not increased. Efforts were 
made to import cotton from Turkey, but 
negotiations were discontinued. In the 
meantime shortage in cotton goods is 
gradually becoming more acute. 


Wool and Products 


BRITAIN’s UTILITY FABRICS 


Price-controlled utility cloth is prac- 
tically dominating the English market. 

Though busy making military goods, 
manufacturers are giving wholehearted 
cooperation to the Government’s plan to 
have an abundance of utility fabrics on 
sale in shops during the coming autumn 
and winter. 

The wool-cloth industry is finding it 
increasingly difficult to fill orders for 
nonutility civilian fabrics, because of the 
small margin of production remaining 
after fulfilling schedules for the armed 
forces. 


Miscellaneous Fibers 


Halit1’s SISAL PRODUCTION BOOMING 


Sisal has become one of the Haiti’s 
leading articles of export. Prior to 1932 
sisal exports averaged 628,000 pounds 
annually, but in 1940, only 8 years later, 
this figure had grown to 16,000,000 
pounds. Through the expansion pro- 
gram embodied in the Haitian-American 
agreement this figure promises to soar 
even higher, several hundred acres hav- 
ing already been cleared for the crop, 
according to reports. 


LINEN AND FLAX IN NORTHERN IRELAND 


The linen trade’s output in Ireland is 
veering from the luxury to the utility 
type of production, with a trend toward 
manufacture of wartime goods and 
greater restriction of civilian products 
and fine linens for export. It is highly 
probable that many prospective cus- 
tomers will of necessity transfer their 
products to some other type of textile. 

Contracts for “blitz” fabrics have been 
released by the Government, and 
weavers have been placing orders for the 
necessary yarns. Additional raw mate- 
rial has been released to spinners for 
making airplane yarns. 

Price increases on linen goods during 
the first quarter of this year have aver- 
aged between 50 and 60 percent, depend- 
ing upon the type and quality of product. 

Flax production has risen steadily 
during recent years, reaching a total 
acreage of 90,000 in 1941. The Govern- 
ment has placed the 1942 goal at 120,000 
acres, but it is not likely that the 1941 
figure will be exceeded at this time. 

To encourage greater development, the 
Government has made provision where- 
by farmers who sell their 1942 unretted 
flax straw will receive an additional] 13s. 
9d. per ton of straw, which is, on the 
average, equivalent to 22s. 6d. per acre. 
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Farmers who sell their straw other than 
by standard contract will receive pro- 
portional price increases. 


Tobacco and Re- 
lated Products 


ARGENTINE CROP 


The Argentine tobacco harvest for 
1941-42 has been estimated to yield 
about 14,200 metric tons. If this esti- 
mate is found to be accurate, production 
will be 3,830 tons less than last year’s, 
or a reduction of 21.3 percent. 

This slump in production is largely due 
to a lesser area planted this season, com- 
pared with last season, as well as a 
smaller average yield in nearly all areas. 

The following figures show the esti- 
mated 1941-42 production by Provinces 
and territories: 








Province or Territory Metric tons 
SS a wigaincn encpinSaevdamenastees ‘ 6, 000 
Misiones-__-.--.-..-.- Se RS EO 4,418 
Salta y Jujuy.......-- 2, 922 
| Se Se 500 
Tucuman...-.--- 220 
Chaca....... 80 
Gr ccn cdciicnscncncsteelsetoesue 25 
Other zones... -- * 35 

Ns 6 cccsnnstchnsrcascatncsiga 14, 200 








PRODUCTION AND TRADE IN SYRIA AND 
LEBANON 


The 7,066 hectares planted to tobacco 
in 1941 in Syria and Lebanon represented 
somewhat of an increase over the 6,549 
hectares cultivated in 1940, according to 
official figures furnished by the Régie Co- 
Intéressée Libano-Syrienne des Tabacs, 
Beirut, which holds the tobacco monopoly 
in Syria and the Lebanon. The 1941 
figure indicated a decided advance over 
the average area planted for the period 
1936-40, which was only 5,449 hectares. 

In contrast, production in 1941 
slumped to 4,697,669 kilograms from 6,- 
372,320 in 1940, and was slightly less than 
the 4,879,262 kilograms average for the 
1936—40 period. 

Of the more prominent types culti- 
vated, fumigated tobacco or “Abou-riha” 
produced in the Latakia region and des- 
tined for export to the United States and 
Great Britain declined both in area and 
production. In 1941, 2,309 hectares were 
cultivated and only 2,570,000 kilograms 
produced, compared with 2,853 hectares 
and 3,663,000 kilograms in 1940. The 
1941 production, however, exceeded the 
average of 2,277,000 kilograms for 1936— 
40. 

“Tombac,” powdered tobacco used in 
water pipes, showed increases in both 
area and production. In 1941, 601 hec- 
tares were sown and 283,149 kilograms 
harvested, while in 1940 262 hectares pro- 
duced 183,602 kilograms. The 1941 pro- 
duction figure, however, did not come up 
to the average of 335,467 kilograms for 
the years 1936-40. 

Domestic consumption of tobacco dur- 
ing 1941 amounted to 2,920,592 kilograms 
(2,904,615 kilograms native and 15,977 
kilograms “exotic”), compared with 2,- 
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765,505 kilograms in 1940 (2,712,257 kilo- 
grams native and 53,248 kilograms “ex- 
otic”). 

Imports and exports of leaf tobacco by 
types during 1941, compared with those 
of the preceding year, are shown below: 


























Imports 
Type 1940 1941 
Kilograms | Kilograms 
OP es op Meee 
| EEO AEs Sea 3, 606 33, 855 
Arpertoan leat. .........20+<-..-:. fg BSCS ‘ 
Iranian leaf (Tombac)--.....-- 18, 308 16, 670 
DOO. riiivccncctesonen 52, 206 50, 670 
Exports 
Type ee hari 1940 1941 
Kilo- Kilo- 
grams | grams . 
Lebanese leaf...| Egypt.........-..-| 27,322 |.......-- 
> Spee SC Ss Sees 


0 _.| Urugua a 1, . 
Fumigated | United States and /1, 878, 600) 1, 742, 600 





(‘‘Abou- Great Britain. 
riha’’). 
eee? Switzerland. -_.....|.......-- 2, 000 
POM te AG oko ce ccna 1, 907, 863) 1, 744, 600 














Total stocks of leaf tobacco as of June 
30, 1941, stood at 2,204,938 kilograms 
and total estimated stocks as of June 30, 
1942, at 1,560,000 kilograms. 

Unmanufactured tobacco may be ap- 
proved by the Middle East Supply Cen- 
ter in Cairo, for importation from the 
United States into Syria and the Leb- 
anon, within specified quota limits, 
though priority is given to tobacco from 
India and Rhodesia. 

Total quantities of tobacco used by 
the “Régie” in the manufacture of to- 
bacco products reached 3,597,467 kilo- 
grams in 1941 (3,155,619 kilograms of 
tobacco and 411,848 kilograms of Tom- 
bac), compared with 3,513,923 kilograms 
in 1940 (3,076,965 kilograms of tobacco 
and 436,958 kilograms of Tombac). 

The following table shows quantities 
of tobacco products manufactured in 
various categories: 





Product 1940 1941 





Kilograms | Kilograms 





SE ee ane 1, 293, 728 1, 671, 299 
ihn meincninients ati tin acme 3, 739 3, 597 
GE PIs co cdciceosccomene 1, 129, 465 749, 536 
gO ap en 6, 113 5, 882 
icra t a cctsih cenit mace 3, 588 4, 022 
RY SR TS Se 412, 935 418, 119 

DORR: cnisiteaabia petites 2, 849, 568 2, 852, 455 
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Industrial Oil That Grows at pai 
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t paints, but satisfactory results were not 

achieved because the properties of the 

oil were not known, and it was not used 

correctly. Again, the new industry 
faded. ‘ 

| In 1927, new extraction methods were 

used in a plant in Rio de Janeiro, and 
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greatly but cause the natives who gather 
the nuts to flock to more favorable re- 
gions. 


Astonishing Increase in Exports 
From Brazil 


Commercial interest in oiticica oil was 
greatly stimulated by the publication in 
October 1934 of an article by H. A. Gard- 
ner entitled “Oiticica Oil: A Study of Its 
Properties and Possibilities in Protective 
Coverings.” The drop in importations of 
tung oil from China and the growing 
evidence that oiticica is a suitable re- 
placement have combined to increase 
Brazil’s exports of oiticica oil from a neg- 
ligible 88 metric tons in 1934 to the as- 
tounding figure of 16,606 tons in 1941. 
In the latter year, 95 percent of the total 
was shipped to the United States. Dur- 
ing the brief span of 8 years, oiticica has 
risen to a place of great importance in 
the export trade of northeastern Brazil. 


Smaller Yields for Next Few 
Years? 


Rainfall in 1940 was twice normal, 
resulting in overproduction of oiticica 
nuts in 1941. Since oiticica is not an 
exception to the general rule that plants 
after a period of heavy bearing require 
a period of recuperation, smaller yields 
are indicated for the next few years. 
This, more than the drought, is believed 
to be the explanation for the scantiness 
of this year’s crop, which is reported to 
be only about 10 percent of the 1941 crop. 
The price of oiticica oil, however, has 
reached a high level, and may enable 
producers to pay more for the seeds— 
in turn making it profitable for the 
“caboclos” to work the more inaccessible 
areas, thus materially bettering the total 
harvest. 

The 1942 crop may be small, yet the 
potential annual yield has not been ap- 
proached. The total number of oiticica 
trees in Brazil is unknown. Although 
the region of growth is fairly well de- 
fined, it has not been fully exploited, and 
within the region new stands of trees are 
discovered each year. Industrial possi- 
bilities for the oil have not been thor- 
oughly explored; new uses continue to 
develop. Its value as a substitute for 
tung is attested by the fact that the 
United States War Production Board has 
placed it under the same priority control 
as tung. 


Prospects for Future 


Exports to the United States are lim- 
ited only by the quantity produced and 
the shipping space made available. Be- 
cause of short supplies of tung in recent 
years, oiticica’s price has been competi- 
tive with tung’s. Oiticica does not pos- 
sess all of tung’s qualities, but has excel- 
lent properties of its own. Used 


together, the two oils may be of more 
service than either alone. If, when tung- 
oil shipments are resumed after the war, 
oiticica can maintain a competitive price 
in the market, its future seems assured. 
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Forced Savings in Canada’s 
1942-43 Budget 


(Continued from p. 13) 


Small Business Hit 


Small businesses, with profits of $5,000 
or less, have been exempt heretofore from 
payment of excess-profits tax, although 
they paid income tax. Under the ar- 
rangement which is now proposed, they 
would become liable to the 12-percent flat 
rate of total profits, which is to be levied 
under the new excess-profits tax, making 
a 30-percent tax on total profits in all, 
for corporations. 


Change in Taxation of Oil 
Companies 


Some of the other changes in the rate 
structure of special interest to business 
are that income received from oil or gas 
wells organized on the royalty basis will 
be deemed income received by the per- 
son or persons actually operating the oil 
or gas wells on behalf of the royalty hold- 
ers and will be taxed at that point. Here- 
tofore, such royalties have been subject 
only to a withholding tax. 

New base-metal or strategic-mineral 
producers will receive an increased meas- 
ure of relief under proposed allowances 
for them in the new excess-profits tax, 
which will be in lieu of such allowances 
heretofore incorporated under the in- 
come tax. To encourage prospecting, 
contributions to registered syndicates 
searching for base metals or strategic 
minerals, or the prospecting expenses of 
a corporation for such purposes, may be 
allowed as deductions within certain 
limits. 

In connection with the withdrawal of 
the Provinces from income taxation, and 
to equalize taxation in that connection, 
it has been decided to levy a Dominion 
tax of 2 percent on premiums paid to life, 
fire, and casualty insurance companies— 
which is payable by them. 


Monthly Installments Will Be 
Required 


A particularly interesting feature of 
the tax revision is the proposal that both 
corporations and individuals be required 
to pay the tax in monthly installments. 
On individuals, the tax would be col- 
lected, so far as possible, at the source, 
by way of tables furnished employers 
who would make specified deductions 
from salaries and wages. 

This has been done for the past 2 
years in the collection of the national de- 
fense tax, and the extension of the ar- 
rangements points to the fact that it has 
worked out satisfactorily. It will be fa- 
cilitated by a change which is being 
made in the method of deduction for per- 
sonal exemption. For all, this exemption 
will be figured at $660, the basic allow- 
ance for single persons, and dependents 
will be taken care of by tax credits. In 
this connection, the maximum age for 
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normal dependent children will be re- 
duced from 21 to 18 years. From those 
whose tax cannot be collected at the 
source, quarterly installments will be 
required. 

To assist in the current collection of 
income, dividends and interest payable 
to residents of Canada will be subject 
to a withholding tax of 7 percent on 
and after August 31, 1942, the date on 
which the collection of the general in- 
come deduction will begin. 


Sharp Rise in Tax on Tobacco 
and Alcoholic Beverages 


Excise taxes, applying to imports and 
Canadian goods, are increased on ciga- 
rette paper and cigarette-paper tubes 
from 5 cents to 6 cents, and from 10 
cents to 12 cents, respectively, for each 
100 leaves or paper tubes or fraction 
thereof, and on Canadian raw leaf to- 
bacco when sold for consumption from 
10 cents to 20 cents per pound actual 
weight. 

New excise taxes on cigarettes and 
manufactured tobacco of all descriptions, 
except cigars, manufactured or imported 
into Canada, are (a) 1 cent for each 
five or fraction of five cigarettes, con- 
tained in any one package; and (b) 1 
cent per ounce, actual weight, or frac- 
tion thereof, on manufactured tobacco 
of all descriptions except cigars and 
cigarettes. The tax on cigars is in- 
creased by 25 percent of the present tax 
which ranges from $1 per thousand, on 
cigars valued at not more than $40 per 
thousand, to $32 per thousand, on cigars 
valued at more than $200 per thousand. 

The increase in tax on spirits distilled 
in Canada and Canadian brandy is from 
$7 to $9 and from $6 to $7 per proof 
gallon, respectively; on all Canadian 
beer or malt liquor brewed in whole or 
in part from any substance other than 
malt, from 35 cents to 40 cents per Im- 
perial gallon; on domestic or imported 
malt from 12 cents to 16 cents per pound; 
on Canadian malt sirup from 18 cents 
to 24 cents per pound; and on imported 
malt sirup from 30 cents to 40 cents per 
pound. 

Other excise-tax increases are: Wine 
of all kinds, except sparkling wines, con- 
taining not more than 40 percent of 
proof spirit per Imperial gallon, from 
40 cents to 50 cents; champagne and all 
other sparkling wines, from $2.00 to 
$2.50 per Imperial gallon; and playing 
cards, from 15 cents to 20 cents per 
pack, 


Soft-Drinks, Candy, and Chew- 
ing-Gum Levies 


A specific tax of 1 cent per bottle is 
added to the present excise tax of 25 
percent on beverages consisting of un- 
fermented fruit juices (not including 
grape or other native fruit juices where 
at least 95 percent of the products sold 
consists of pure juice of the fruit) and 
imitations thereof, carbonated beverages 
or aerated waters and all other com- 
pounded or mixed soft drinks, put up 
in bottles for sale. Also the excise tax 
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is increased from 25 cents to 50 cents per 
pound on carbonic acid gas and similar 
preparations to be used for aerating non- 
alcoholic beverages. 

Chocolate, candy, and confectionery 
which may be classed as candy or a sub- 
stitute for candy and chewing gum take 
an initial tax of 30 percent, to be levied 
at the manufacturer’s level. 


Noncommercial Photographic 
Equipment and Furs 


Photographic films and plates, pro- 
jectors for slides, films or pictures, ex- 
cept those designed exclusively for 
industrial or professional photographers’ 
use, are added to the schedule including 
cameras at the standing rate of 25 per- 
cent. A new excise tax of 25 percent 
on furs is proposed in place of the pres- 
ent sales tax of 12 percent. 


Luxury Expenditures Heavily 
Taxed 


In addition to any other duty or tax a 
“retail purchase tax,” payable by excise 
stamps, is to be levied on certain luxury 
articles purchased or imported by the 
consumer or user. The rate is 25 per- 
cent, and the goods affected are: Luggage 
of all kinds; purses and bags; jewel cases; 
brief and catalog cases; dressing and 
toilet cases; shopping bags except paper 
bags; golf and other sport bags; all the 
foregoing whether fitted or not; clocks 
and watches for household or personal 
use, articles of all kinds made in whole 
or in part of ivory, jet, amber, coral, 
mother-of-pearl, natural shells, tortoise 
shell, jade, onyx, lapis lazuli, or other 
semiprecious stones; smokers’ accessories 
except lighters, matches, or tobacco; 
fountain pens; propelling pencils; desk 
sets and other desk accessories. In re- 
spect of the above articles the tax will 
not apply to articles selling for $1 or 
less. 

Other luxury articles to which the 25 
percent tax will apply, except when the 
selling price is 50 cents or less, are: 
Jewelry whether real or imitation, in- 
cluding diamonds and other precious or 
semiprecious stones for personal use; 
goldsmiths’ and silversmiths’ products, 
including all gold, silver, chromium, or 
other plated ware and pewter ware; 
glassware of all kinds, cut or not, etched, 
or metal decorated, china, porcelain, 
earthenware, stoneware or other pottery 
except articles used in the preparation 
or serving of food or drink. 


Transportation Tax 15 Percent 


The budget includes the raising of the 
rate on some of the new taxes introduced 
last year, on passenger transportation, 
pullman berths and parlor cars, and long- 
distance telephone calls, from 10 per- 
cent to 15 percent; and on telegrams, 
cables, and radiograms, from 5 cents to 
7 cents per message, as well as a new 
tax on expenditures in dance halls, night 
clubs, and cabarets, of 20 percent—the 
same rate as the admission tax levied last 
year on motion-picture shows and other 
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entertainment. A new tax of 25 cents 
per month is levied on telephone exten- 
sions in private households. 


Changes Under the Intermediate 
Tariff 


New duty-free items cover machinery 
and apparatus and complete parts 
thereof for use exclusively in producing 
unrefined oil from shales, not to include 
motive power, of a class or kind not-made 
in Canada; fuel injection pumps and noz- 
zles for Diesel and semi-Diesel engines; 
crude cottonseed oil for canning fish; and 
magnesium scrap. 

Additions to existing items provide for 
reduced rates of duty on imports of semi- 
finished niston castings of any material; 
Diesel switching locomotives of a class or 
kind not made in Canada; specially de- 
signed pins for marking systems; un- 
braided wick to be used in the manufac- 
ture of wax candles or tapers; belting; 
nonelastic woven fabric, not exceeding 3 
inches in width, to be used in the manu- 
facture of abdominal supporters and 
spinal braces; parts of saggars; glass tub- 
ing to be used in the manufacture of vials 
and ampoules; unfinished mouthpieces 
and bowls of wood to be used in the 
manufacture of tobacco pipes; and cellu- 
lose acetate. 

To equalize the increases in the excise 
taxes on alcoholic beverages, the “ad- 
ditional duties’ on imports of similar 
products are being correspondingly in- 
creased. 

It was further recommended that the 
wording of several tariff items be 
amended to facilitate their administra- 
tion. Items so affected include parts to 
be used in the manufacture of motor 
trucks and busses; motor-truck and mo- 
tor-bus bodies; prepared or preserved 
vegetables; silicate of soda; and resin or 
rosin. The 8-percent sales tax which ap- 
plies to both imports and Canadian goods 
was not changed. 

Excise taxes and tariff changes become 
provisionally effective June 24, 1942, with 
the exception of the new entertainment 
tax which becomes effective July 1. 





Ceylon: British Crown Colony 


(Continued from p. 7) 


King Vijaya, of Ceylon, to his Indian 
father-in-law about 550 B. C. 

The pearl banks are situated in the 
Gulf of Mannar, between the island and 
the Indian mainland. Pearl fishing is 
in the hands of the Government which 
selects the site for the camp and ar- 
ranges the construction of cadjan huts 
for the fishermen in season. By the time 
the fishery is at its height, there may be 
30.000 people engaged in digging the 
oysters from their beds in search of the 
elusive pearl. Profits of the take are 
divided, the Government as usual taking 
the largest share, two-thirds of the total, 
while the remaining third is divided be- 
tween the divers and their boat crew. It 
is a highly speculative business, the 
oysters being auctioned off generally at 
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an average price of about $10 per thou- 
sand, and if the buyer has luck he may 
find a fortune in just one oyster—or he 
may buy many thousands and find not 
one pearl of any value. A notable fea- 
ture of these fisheries is their uncertainty 
in periods of productivity: In 1905 the 
value of the Government’s share was 
more than £167,000, but 1908-24 was a 
period of 17 blank years, while in 1925 
a new series of fisheries commenced 
which it was believed might find their 
former riches restored to the oyster 
banks. 


Summary of Trade 


No data on Ceylon’s foreign trade are 
available since 1940. For that year total 
volume of exports was as follows (the 
value of the rupee for 1940 was $0.3016) : 


Value, in 
rupees 

Tea (246,800,824 pounds) -___--- 208, 299, 208 
Rubber (88,177 long tons) -_---- 113, 112, 113 
Coconut products.............. 23, 050, 701 
COMCNS GER ea tee 6, 764, 203 
OOPS. ari Soto abe 9, 892,115 
Desiccated coconut... .--- 2, 738, 249 
Coir fiber products___________ 1, 875, 257 
Other coconut products_____- 1, 780, 877 
| RAPE SOC eee 23, 050, 701 


Declared exports to the United States 
for 1940 were as follows: 





Value, in 
Volume rupees 

y ERR pounds... 21,992,438 20,730, 684 
i ee ona 126, 282 458, 676 
Cinnamon- 

bark oil__..do_-__ 50, 056 6, 024 
Cinnamon- 

leaf oil____- ees 50, 056 93, '747 
Cinnamon--_-__do-_-__- 873, 398 314, 175 
Citronella oil_do____ 309, 053 284, 816 
Leopard 

skins ___number-_-_ 428 12, 104 
Plumbago ___.tons_-_ 5,903 1,376, 806 
Cocoa 

beans ___pounds__ 63, 000 12, 793 
Coconut fiber_do-___-_ 832 74, 947 
Desiccated 

coecnut.....40..... 452, 250 55, 392 
Cais soo ciation * tae 1, 340, 825 

gt | DSN Rp Ee TE 24, 760,979 


Naturally Great Britain is the source 
of the great bulk of Ceylon’s imports. 
“Buy British” is freely advertised as a 
patriotic duty, and only the inability of 
the Mother Country to supply certain spe- 
cialties, or to meet Ceylon’s full require- 
ments, prevents Britain from having a 
practical monopoly of the island’s import 
trade. During the present war the United 
States has sold some commodities to the 
island which were formerly bought in 
London, such as acetic acid, old news- 
papers, aluminum foil for lining tea 
chests, plywood tea chests, paper and 
cardboard, and certain iron and steel 
manufactures. Exchange and quota re- 
strictions, however, have adversely af- 
fected many of Ceylon’s normal import 
lines from the United States, such as 
unmanufactured tobacco, electric refrig- 
erators. radios, typewriters, canned foods. 
fresh fruits, automotive vehicles and 
©-cessories, and cosmetics—in short prac- 
tically all of the commodities in which 
the United States had considerable share. 

Fertile and productive as is Ceylon, it 
is still incapable of feeding itself because 
of the large acreage and labor devoted 
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to the production of such money crops as 
rubber and tea, which are exported 
abroad. In consequence, a considerable 
quantity of its foodstuffs have to be im- 
ported—not only of such processed com- 
modities as are needed to meet European 
tastes, but of rice and sugar for the in- 
digenous population. Rice is by far the 
largest import commodity, and around 
$20,000,000 worth is annually imported, 
mainly from India, to supplement the 
domestic supply. Curry and dried fish 
are among other important foodstuffs 
also imported from India. 

Java supplies three-fourths of Ceylon’s 
imports of sugar which—;in spite of the 
native production of raw sugar and jag- 
gery from the coconut and palmyra, or 
kitul, palms—are considerable. Sugar- 
cane was formerly cultivated in several 
parts of the island, and is still grown in 
small areas of the Southern Province, 
but for the most part rubber cultivation 
has taken its place and very little of the 
cane grown goes into sugar. 


Conclusion 


Notwithstanding some small defects 
that may be apparent from the foregoing, 
this article has been in vain if it has not 
made clear that Ceylon is one of the 
spots on our globe most favored by nature 
for the habitation of man. No one has 
yet suggested it as having been the orig- 
inal Garden of Eden—though the recur- 
rence of such names as Adam’s Footprint, 
Adam’s Peak, and Adam’s Bridge, invites 
contrary implications—but many a Euro- 
pean who has spent a lifetime amid its 
fertility, its varied and fascinating jungle 
life, and its gentle, beguiling human 
population, has felt that it might well 
have been that home of man’s first 
parents, so visual does it make to mortal 
eyes vistas almost worthy of paradise. 





News by Countries 
(Continued from p. 21) 


corn plantings still appear to be likely, 
and the acreage in 1942 will probably ex- 
ceed that of 1941. This in major part 
also applies to beans. 

Wheat is late in Durango, but around 
San Luis Potosi threshing has already 
begun. The Ministry of Agriculture 
forecasts a production that does not meet 
the consumptive requirements of Mexico, 
but it will sharply reduce the import 
deficit for the winter and spring of 1943. 
So far this season, Mexico has largely 
escaped attacks of stem rust, and heavy 
damage is reported only from the Guada- 
lajara consular district where wheat is 
down 70 percent for the 1941 crop, the 
result of both rust and spring frost 
damage. 
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The barley crop appears good, and 
a large harvest is expected in Lower Cali- 
fornia; that of Coahuila, however, will 
be a little short. Some imports of barley 
for malting purposes will probably be 
required. 

The garbanzo (chick-pea) crop is ex- 
pected to be heavy—both the domestic 
type produced in the Guadalajara dis- 
trict and the export type produced largely 
on the northwest coast. 

The cattle business slackened off and in 
the Sonora area was reported to be suf- 
fering rather severely from lack of rains, 
with losses of stock running as high as 
30 percent. Veracruz also shows a de- 
cline in cattle movement, and the pres- 
ence of anthrax was reported at such 
points as Tantoyuca, Villa Aldama, and 
in Veracruz itself. Nevertheless, in most 
parts of Mexico stock is in good shape 
for this time of the year. Exports are 
still being made at good prices; stock 
men are in better financial condition 
than in several years, and interest is high. 
Mid-May rains in northern Coahuila 
have improved grazing and replenished 
water tanks. 

Coffee conditions are good, especially in 
Chiapas, and a large crop is expected 
next fall. Locust attacks are feared this 
season in Tabasco, Campeche, and Yuca- 
tan. Mexican Government entomologists 
state that damage should not be as heavy 
as in the past 2 years. 

The tobacco harvest, in the State of 
Nayarit, which produces all the light air- 
cured and flue-cured tobacco in Mexico, 
is expected to be fairly good. 

Although a large pineapple crop is 
being cut in the Isthmus region, markets 
are not adequate. The shortage of both 
railroad transportation and tin plate in 
the United States reduces export possi- 
bilities. Similarly, a very large mango 
crop is about to come in which will be 
difficult to dispose of at remunerative 
prices on the domestic market. Bananas, 
now almost entirely cut off from sea 
transportation, must rely on rail facili- 
ties, and, although substantial quantities 
are moving through the port of Laredo, 
this does not represent a large business 
for the country as a whole. In Nuevo 
Leon the orange crop to be harvested 
next winter will probably be satisfactory 
in quantity. There was a freeze in the 
month of March, but it is said not to have 
caused great damage. The usual supply 
of minor fruits is expected. 

The fresh-winter-vegetable season 
came to an end in May, with shipments 
up to May 19 amounting to 6,602 cars— 
up 28 percent from last year’s good move- 
ment. It is probable that extensive 
fresh-vegetable plantings will be made 
again in the fall of the current year. 

Total food supplies in Mexico for the 
current year are officially estimated to 
be adequate for consumption. The har- 
vest of main staples such as corn, beans, 
and rice was sufficient, and substantial 
imports were made of deficit commodi- 
ties such as wheat and lard. Only small 
deficits may develop during the present 
growing season—that is, before the har- 
vest. Prices of foodstuffs have contin- 
ued to rise until they are now out of pro- 
portion with the supply situation. 
Strong measures were recently taken by 
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the Ministry of National Economy to 
control all supplies of corn, beans, and 
rice, and to affect price reductions at 
wholesale and retail. 


Tourist TRAFFIC 


It has become apparent that tourist 
traffic from the United States will re- 
main at a greatly reduced level for “the 
duration.” 


Exchange and Finance 


Swiss Franc Funds Frozen.—Circular 
No. 211 of the National Banking Com- 
mission, issued on June 12, instructed 
all banks to freeze immediately their 
deposits as well as any collections or pay- 
ments which might be effected in Swiss 
francs. No decree was necessary, the 
Finance Minister acting under authority 
previously conferred. 


Palestine 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Control of Importation and Distribu- 
tion of Certain Chemicals Established ~ 
Control of the importation and distribu- 
tion of specified chemicals has been es- 
tablished in Palestine, effective May 11, 
1942, according to an order published in 
the Palestine Gazette of that date and 
issued under the Control of Chemicals 
Order, 1942. 

Importation of the chemicals listed, for 
general distribution, is restricted to The 
Imperial Chemical Industries (Levant) 
Limited. The Consolidated Refineries 
Limited, the Iraq Petroleum Co. Limited 
and Palestine Potash Limited may im- 
port controlled chemicals which are re- 
quired for use in their respective busi- 
nesses, subject to the approval of the 
Controller of Heavy Industries. 

No person may sell or otherwise dis- 
pose of the ownership in any controlled 
chemical which shall have been imported 
into Palestine on or after May 11, 1942, 
except under a permit issued by the Con- 
troller and at such price as the Controller 
shall determine. 

These restrictions do not apply to any 
person acting on behalf of the govern- 
ment of Palestine. 


Spain 


Transport and Communication 


Air-Service Situation at Seville.-—The 
two airlines operating in Seville at the 
end of 1941 were the Spanish “Iberia” 
line and the Italian “L. A. T. I.” line 
(Linee Aeree Transcontinentale Italiane). 

The “Iberia” line maintained a daily 
passenger and mail service, Sundays ex- 
cepted, to and from Madrid and to and 
from Tangier and Tetuan. This line also 
had a weekly service from Seville to the 
Canary Islands, but this service now 
leaves from Madrid. 

The “L. A. T. I.” line maintained a 
weekly mail and light-freight service from 
Rome to Rio de Janeiro, with a stop at 
Seville, but this service has reportedly 
been suspended. 
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Seville Shipping Movement.—As re- 
gards shipping movement in the port of 
Seville, a total of 646 steamers represent- 
ing 1,198,599 gross tons and 103 sailing 
vessels representing 11,036 gross tons en- 
tered the port during 1941. These figures 
compare with 844 steamers representing 
1,620,206 gross tons and 110 sailing ves- 
sels representing 18,337 gross tons enter- 
ing Seville in 1940. 


Sweden 


Exchange and Finance 


Private Debt Agreement with Germany 
Prolonged.—By the terms of a recent ac- 
cord between Germany and Sweden, the 
Swedish holders of private claims in 
Germany may obtain the cash transfer 
of interest and other yields from such 
claims which mature for payment dur- 
ing 1942 and which have been paid into 
the conversion office not later than De- 
cember 31, 1942. It was decided also 
that the agreement shall have applica- 
tion to income which matured during 
1941 but was paid into the conversion 
office after December 31, 1941, provided 
the payment was made not later than 
March 31, 1942. 

This agreement prolongs terms of an 
earlier agreement between Germany and 
Sweden signed October 28, 1938, and re- 
newed in January 1941, governing the 
transfer of income from private claims 
in Germany held by Swedish subjects. 


Transport and Communication 


Swedish Ship Mortgage Fund Shows 
Decrease in Loans in 1941.—The Swedish 
Ship Mortgage Fund with headquarters 
at Goteborg, established in 1929 to grant 
loans on Swedish-owned vessels, nego- 
tiated in 1941 two new loans totaling 
$670,000. Both vessels were modern 
motor-driven cargo vessels with a total 
tonnage of 15,010 dead-weight tons. 

In amortizations the Fund received 
during the year 1941 a total of $995,700, 
in addition to which one loan of $1,964,- 
280, granted up to 1946, was fully repaid 
against compensation for lost interest. 

Total outstanding loans as of Decem- 
ber 31, 1941, amounted to $4,618,450, 
against $6,271,840 the preceding year. 

Stockholm Shipyard Builds “Vibra- 
tionless” Diesel Motorship—The Swed- 
ish Cartographical Office recently took 
delivery of a new deep-sea Surveying ves- 
sel, Gustaf ef Klint, of about 600 tons 
built by the Finnboda Shipyard of Stock- 
holm. 

A notable feature of this vessel is that 
itis motor-driven. The fitting of a “Ka- 
Me-Wa” propeller with hydraulically 
operated, adjustable blades, enabling the 
pitch and the revolutions of the propeller 
to be regulated according to require- 
ments, made the running of the vessel 
practically free from vibrations. Such 
a propeller, accordingly fitted, embodies 
the further advantage that the maneu- 
vering of the vessel can take place from 
the bridge without the intermediary of 
the engine-room tender. 

This type of propeller, designed on the 
Kaplan turbine system and introduced 
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and manufactured by the prominent 
Swedish water-turbine manufacturers, 
AB Karlstads Mekaniska Verkstad, has 
in recent years been installed in a consid- 
erable number of vessels of varying 
sizes. 


Switzerland 


Transport and Communication 


Swiss Aviation Declines—Swiss avia- 
tion has declined greatly since the be- 
ginning of the war, according to British 
press reports. Neither Swiss nor foreign 
countries are operating regular air serv- 
ices within the country, and the air 
traffic with other countries has been re- 
duced to one service, since November 19, 
1941, over the Zurich-Stuttgart-Berlin 
route. 

The official traffic figures for 1941, 
compared with those for 1938, indicate 
the great decrease in volume. The num- 
ber of flights was 1,880 (against 82,127) ; 
flying hours, 1,071 (29,112); flown kilo- 
meters, 242,266 (5,398,605); passengers, 
4,668 (122,937); kilograms of mail, 36,- 
285 (628,014); and kilograms of freight, 
45,099 (322,173). 


These figures refer not only to regular 
air services but include all flying activi- 
ties. Two airlines carried out a number 
of test and control flights. 


Private flying schools in Switzerland 
have closed down owing to lack of fuel. 
More use is being made of gliders, and 
in 1941 850 pilots flew on 105 gliders for 
11,054 hours, a total of 17,422 individual 
flights. 


Tunisia 
Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Citrus Fruits and Alexandrian Clover: 
Export License Tazes Fixed.—The 
amounts of the special export license 
tax, established in Tunisia by the decree 
of January 25, 1941, have been fixed 
on citrus fruits exported to any desti- 
nation, effective October 28, 1941, by an 
order of November 3, and on Alexandrian 
clover exported to Algeria by an order of 
December 5, 1941, published in the Jour- 
nal Officiel Tunisien of December 9 and 
16, respectively. 

The new taxes are as follows, in francs 
per 100 net kilograms: Clementines, 50; 
bitter oranges, 110; other oranges, 35; 
mandarines, 10; other citrus fruits, ex- 
cept lemons, 40; and Alexandrian clover, 
175. 

Mineral Industries: Trade-Organiza- 
tion Committee Formed—A Trade Or- 
ganization Committee for the Mineral 
industries of Tunisia has been formed by 
an order of December 18, 1941, published 
in the Journal Officiel Tunisien of De- 
cember 23. 

This committee is to cover the indus- 
trial and commercial activities of mines 
and phosphate-of-lime quarries (exclud- 
ing mines of combustible liquids), of 
metal foundries of first melting, and of 
enterprises transforming phosphates by 
simple physical preparation. 
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Turkey 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Supplementary Barter Agreement Con- 
cluded With Hungary.—A supplementary 
barter agreement for the exchange of 
copper, iron, and steel products between 
Hungary and Turkey has been concluded 
by an exchange of notes on December 
15, 1941, published in the Turkish Official 
Gazette of April 14, 1942. 

In addition to the quotas provided for 
these products in the commercial agree- 
ment of May 3, 1941, the Hungarian Goy- 
ernment is to authorize the exportation 
to Turkey of 20,000 tons of steel prod- 
ucts, which will be designated by common 
accord by the Sumer Bank and the Hun- 
garian export firms concerned. 

In return, the Turkish Government 
will authorize the exportation to Hun- 
gary of 15,000 tons of steel ingots, 20,000 
tons of cast iron, and 250 tons of copper. 
Delivery of the steel ingots is to begin 
after the steel products arrive in Turkey. 

Changes have also been made in the 
clearing arrangements provided by the 
1941 agreement. 


[See FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of July 5, 


1941, for announcement of the agreement 
of May 3, 1941.] 


Uruguay 


Exchange and Finance 


Authorization to Contract Loan for 
Continuation of Rio Negro Project—A 
decree of June 5, 1942, published in the 
Diario Oficial of June 12, authorizes the 
continuation of the Rio Negro Hydroelec- 
tric project by the existing Technical and 
Financial Commission. The duties as- 
signed to the Commission on September 
28, 1938, will remain the same, but the 
Executive Power will have the financial 
control of the project, and will authorize 
the Commission to contract for the nec- 
essary equipment, etc. 

The Executive Power may contract di- 
rectly for equipment at a maximum cost 
of $12,000,000. To cover these expendi- 
tures, the Executive Power may arrange a 
loan in the United States at an annual 
interest rate not exceeding 4 percent. 





What of France? 


(Continued from p. 9) 


fixed officially), stock breeders have re- 
frained from reconstituting their herds, 
especially in view of the uncertainty of 
the supply of fodder and oats. Pig rais- 
ing declined during the year, probably 
because of lack of suitable fodder and 
possibly also because, as is reported to 
be the case, the cost of production ex- 
ceeds the officially fixed prices. 

In view of the difficulty of getting good 
horses, the officially fixed prices have 
been nowhere respected. Farmers have 
been paying between 30,000 and 60,000 
francs for good animals as compared 
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with 5,000 to 10,000 before the war. Oc- 
cupation authorities have gone as high 
as 60,000 or even 70,000 francs in paying 
for the horses they have requisitioned. 


Prices Soar Despite Control 


The calculation by the Statistique 
Générale de la France of the index of 
wholesale and retail price has not yet 
been resumed. However, it appears from 
semiofficial information available that 
from August 1939 to November 1941 
wholesale prices in agriculture substan- 
tially increased, the prices for bread 
cereals by 35 percent, meat by 30 to 60 
percent, milk by 60 percent, butter by 
155 percent, and eggs by 160 percent. 
Among industrial goods, coal prices rose 
only 15 percent, while cement rose by 
approximately 41 percent, pig iron and 
magnesium by 40 percent, and copper 
and lead by 50 percent. Rubber prices 
have quadrupled and textile raw ma- 
terials more than doubled. Aluminum 
rose by 41 percent, gasoline by 180 per- 
cent, and wood pulp by 130 percent. In 
view of the scarcity or almost complete 
unavailability of some of these products 
to French consumers, the prices are of 
course academic. 

As concerns retail prices, in the Paris 
district, for the same period, the price of 
bread remained stable, veal increased 
from 16 to 18 percent, cheese by 21 per- 
cent, sugar 27 percent, and coal, gas, and 
electricity by 8, 13, and 3 percent, re- 
spectively. The increase was more sub- 
stantial as concerns flour (50 percent) 
beef (33 to 45 percent), mutton (34 to 
45 percent), milk (42 percent), and wine 
(42 percent). Pork increased by 60 to 77 
percent, butter 74 percent, eggs 59 per- 
cent, and potatoes 98 percent. 

It should be noted that these com- 
parisons are made with the officially 
fixed prices, and that goods and mer- 
chandise often change hands at scub- 
stantially higher prices. The black 
market has developed to an enormous 
extent, and in this respect a specialist in 
economic questions, M. Laufenberger, 
professor at the Sorbonne in Paris, has 
estimated that 40 percent of transactions 
are made independent of these prices, 
despite the menace of heavy penalties 
provided for under the relevant laws. 


Migrations Help to Account for 
Decline in Unemployment 


The latest official figure for unem- 
ployment is 202,430 at the end of Novem- 
ber 1941, against 223,154 a month earlier 
and about a million in October 1940. 
Nearly half of the November unemployed 
were in the Paris area. The M'nister of 
Labor declared early in 1942 that un- 
employment had practically disappeared, 
es the unemployed on relief were not fit 
for the jobs available. In the early part 
of 1942 it was estimated that 100.000 
French workers were employed in Ger- 
many in enterprises producing war ma- 
terial (this figure does not include some 
1,565,000 war prisoners still in Ger- 


many). This emigration of French labor 
js ostensibly voluntary, but it is some- 
times referred to as “conscripted” labor. 
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Efforts to reorganize French labor and 
industry on the basis of the new theories 
of the French State (it is no longer called 
the French Republic) culminated in the 
publication in the Journal Officiel of Oc- 
tober 4, 1941, of the “French Charter 
of Labor.”” This document lays down the 
principles which now govern the rela- 
tions between capital and labor in 
France. It groups occupations and in- 
dustries along Fascist lines into “profes- 
sional families” within which are syndi- 
cates comprising (1) employers, (2) 
workers, (3) clerical workers, (4) master 
workmen, and (5) engineers, administra- 
tive and commercial employees. Strikes 
and Icck-outs are prohibited, and dis- 
putes are to be settled by arbitration or, 
if necessary, by judicial procedure. In 
place of labor unions, there are insti- 
tuted within each trade or group of 
trades “unions and trade federations,” 
the former being regional and the latter 
national in scope. 


Foreign Trade Small—Clearing 
Agreements With European 
Countries 


According to French press reports, ex- 
ports in 1941 totaled 14,000,000,000 and 
imports 24,000,000,000 francs, as com- 
pared with 31,000,000,000 and 46,000,000,- 
000 francs, respectively, in 1938. The de- 
cline shown by these figures is empha- 
sized by the depreciation of the franc 
between 1938 and 1941. In the former 
year the average value of the franc was 
$0.02878; for 1941, in the absence of a 
definite quotation, it may be estimated 
at about $0.02, a drop of some 30 percent. 


Most important of the trade agree- 
ments of the post-armistice period was 
that with Germany concluded in Novem- 
ber 1940. The French credit balance 
under this agreement was reported to be 
about 20,000,000,000 francs. Agreements 
with Belgium and the Netherlands in 
1941 were based on that with Germany, 
and all transfers are centralized at Ber- 
lin. A Convention with Norway, how- 
ever, provided for direct clearing opera- 
tions between the French Foreign Ex- 
change Office and the Norges Clearing 
Institute. Arrangements with Switzer- 
land, Spain, and Finland are also based 
on direct clearings. Difficulties have 
been encountered in the operation of the 
agreement with Switzerland cwing to 
lack of exports to cover imports from 
that country. 





Importers Aided by New 
OPA Rule 


Importers are given permission by the 
United States Office of Price Adminis- 
tration (as of June 20) to sell imported 
commodities, under certain conditions, 
to industrial and commercial users at 
prices above thcse paid in March 1942, 
the established ceiling prices provided 
by the General Maximum Price Regula- 
tion. 
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This permission is granted in Supple. 
mentary Regulation No. 12 to the Gen. 
eral Maximum Price Regulation. 

The purpose of the new supplementary 
regulation is to make possible a free flow 
of imported commodities into the Uniteq 
States. 

“In consequence of war conditions, the 
cost of importing many commodities has 
increased since March 1942,” Price Aq. 
ministrator Leon Henderson explains, 
“These costs are in the nature of in. 
creased shipping charges, insurance rates, 
and, in fewer instances, increased foreign 
selling prices. In many instances import- 
ers are not in a position to carry all of 
these increased costs, since their margin 
of profit will not allow the absorption 
of such costs in their selling prices.” 

In other words, the new supplementary 
regulation lifts from the importers’ 
shoulders a share of the rising costs of 
imports and passes it on to the fabri- 
cator of the imported commodity. 

Under the supplementary regulation, 
persons who import any commodity after 
March 31, 1942, and sell it to an indus- 
trial or commercial user in substantially 
the same condition in which it was im- 
ported, are permitted to sell such a com- 
modity above their ceiling price in March 
to the extent of the difference between 
their delivered costs of the commodity 
and their delivered costs for the same 
commodity delivered by them in March. 

If the importer did not import the 
same commodity during March, this reg- 
ulation permits him to add the actual 
increased costs he incurred over those 
costs he would have incurred had he im- 
ported that commodity in March. 

The Price Administrator reserves the 
right, however, to revise the prices 
charged under those circumstances if in 
his opinion the price exceeds the in- 
creased costs. 

“The supplementary regulation further 
provides that the importer may only sell 
above his maximum price in March to 
an industrial or commercial user, who 
is defined as a person who does not resell 
the commodity he purchases in substan- 
tially the same form as he received it. 
In other words, the buyer must process 
the commodity in some manner before 
he resells it,’”’” Mr. Henderson says. 

“The industrial or commercial user is 
placed on notice that he will have to 
absorb any increased costs which he paid 
for the imported commodity to the im- 
porter. In this manner, any possibility 
of a resulting inflationary tendency from 
such transactions will be stopped at the 
point of first resale of the imported com- 
modity in this country. 

“As a safeguard, the importer is 
obliged under the regulation to notify 
the industrial or commercial user that 
he is selling the imported commodity to 
him above his March ceiling price, and 
in that manner the latter can determine 
for himself whether he is in a position 
to absorb the increased delivery costs 
before he enters into the transaction. 

“The importer is required under the 
regulation to furnish the Office of Price 
Administration with detailed data of each 
import transaction.” 

The supplementary regulation is lim- 
ited in its coverage to imports into the 
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continental United States from its Ter- 
ritories and possessions and from foreign 
countries. It does not apply to imports 
jnto its Territories and possessions from 
any origin. This limitation is necessary, 


' it was explained, because there are other 


regulations covering the Territories and 
possessions. 

Lumber from Canada is excepted from 
the provisions of the new regulation be- 
cause specific coverage of imported Ca- 
nadian lumber is to be provided under 
other regulations. 

The Price Administrator points out 
that sales by domestic sellers of imported 
commodities, unprocessed by them, to 
the United States or any of its agencies 
or to any person who will use the im- 
ported commodity to fulfill a contract or 
a subcontract with the United States or 
any of its agencies were excepted from 
the provisions of the General Maximum 
Price Regulation under Amendment No. 
1 to Supplementary Regulation No. 4. 
Supplementary Regulation No. 12, there- 
fore, has no effect on Government pur- 
chases of import commodities which have 
already been excepted. 

Importers making foreign purchases at 
the higher prices permitted in the new 
regulation, within 10 days after the first 
delivery made at a higher price, must 
forward to the Chief, Import Price Con- 
trol Office, Office of Price Administra- 
tion, Washington, D. C., a statement 
showing the following: 

1. Name and address of the buyer. 

2. A description of each imported 
commodity sold at a higher price, and 
the price and terms of sale. 

3. The price at which the seller of the 
commodity purchased it, the terms of his 
purchase, the charges for transportation, 
insurance, and duties incurred by the 
seller in connection with the purchase. 

4. The delivered cost to him of the 
same imported commodity, if any, de- 
livered by him during March 1942. 

5. The date on which such commodity 
was imported by the seller. 

6. The price to which the seller would 
have been limited under the General 
Maximum Price Regulation in selling to 
the buyer. 





Contributors 
Column 


Charles K. Moser—Born August 27, 
1877, in Marion, Va. He was educated in 
the private and public schools of Virginia 
and California, and was graduated from 
the University of California in 1900, ma- 
joring in economics and history. After 
engaging in newspaper work and prac- 
ticing law in San Francisco, Mr. Moser 
entered the Foreign Service of the De- 
partment of State. During the period 
1909-23, he served as Consul at Aden, 
Colombo, Harbin, Tiflis, and Constanti- 
nople. 

Throughout the World War Mr. Moser 
was stationed in Ceylon, Manchuria, and 
Mongolia; he represented German and 
Austrian interests there during the pe- 
riod of United States neutrality, and was 
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Chairman of American Red Cross activi- 
ties in those areas during that period. 

Mr. Moser entered the service of the 
Department of Commerce in 1924, and 
has since been actively connected with 
the Far Eastern work of the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce. For 
many years he served as Chief of the Far 
Eastern Section, Division of Regional In- 
formation, before assuming his present 
position as Chief of the Far Eastern Unit, 
Division of International Economy, on 
April 1, 1941. Since 1925 Mr. Moser has 
been a lecturer on Far Eastern Econom- 
ics at American University, at George- 
town University, and at the Campbell 
Turner Diplomatic School, all of Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

In addition to governmental publica- 
tions, Mr. Moser has contributed articles 
and snort stories to a number of maga- 
zines, and speaks frequently before pub- 
lic gatherings on matters relating to the 
Far East. 

William N. Small.—Born Boston, Mass. 
A. B., Bowdoin College, 1931; A. M., Co- 
jumbia University, 1932; majored in Eng- 
lish literature. Following 4 years in pri- 
vate business entered Government service 
in 1936. Served with Veterans Adminis- 
tration, Internal Revenue, and Railroad 
Retirement Board. With Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce since 
March 1942 as Business Assistant on the 
Consumption Materials Reports Staff of 
the Industry Reports Unit. 





Foreign Commerce Statistical 
Decisions 
(F.C. 8. D. 30) 


NOTICE TO COLLECTORS OF CUSTOMS, 
EXPORTERS AND OTHERS CONCERNED 


Gross Shipping Weight Required on 
Shipper’s Export Declaration for 
In-transit Goods. Revised In-tran- 
sit Export Declaration Printed 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, 
BuREAU OF THE CENSUS, 
Washington, D. C. 


Effective August 1, 1942, exporters will 
be required to report the gross weight 
(in pounds) on the Shipper’s Export 
Declaration for In-transit Goods (Com- 
merce Form 7513). If this information 
is not available for each Schedule B 
item included in one or more packages, 
the approximate gross weight for each 
Schedule B item should be shown. The 
total of these estimated weights should 
equal the actual weight of the entire 
package or packages. 

A revised in-transit shipper’s export 
declaration containing a column for re- 
porting the gross weight is in process of 
printing at the present time. Shippers 
may continue to use the old form (Cus- 
toms Form 7513) until August 31, 1942, 
after which date the new form (Com- 
merce Form 7513) must be used. On 
the old form the gross weight information 
should be inserted in the column headed 
“Marks and Numbers.” 
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In addition to the column provided for 
“gross weight” on the new in-transit ex- 
port declaration, a line has been provided 
for the insertion of the “foreign port of 
unloading” for shipments by vessel. Col- 
lectors of Customs will not require the 
insertion of this information on the ex- 
port declaration until further notice. 

Copies of Commerce Form 17513 will be 
available shortly from the Superintend- 
ent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D. C. and Collectors 
of Customs for the price of 25 cents per 
block of 100. 

J.C. Capt, Director. 
JuLy 3, 1942. 





Trade Mark 
Applications 


Argentina.—The following applications 
for trade-mark registration were pub- 
lished in the Boletin Oficial of June 10, 








1942. Opposition must be filed before 
July 17, 1942. 
| 

Trade-mark — | Coverage 
seal tn niet 
Frankelit ; 5 | Entire class. 
NR Sinise 15 | Stockings. 
Toro.............-...---| 1,6,25 | Entire class. 
Sunset __- 8 Do. 





Brazil.—The following applications for 
trade-mark registration were published 
on the dates indicated in the Oficial 
Gazette of Brazil. Opposition must be 
filed within 60 days from date of publi- 
cation. 





| Date of 
publica- 
tion 


Class number and 


| Trade-mark commodity 











1942 
Simplex | No. 8—Disinfecting appa- | June 15 

ratus for sanitary basins 
‘i | and othersanitary ware. 
Florida__.......| No. 36—Hats_.._............| June 16 
Spates o2 ao) sc SR es a Sal Do, 

| (No. 29—Natural silk textiles 

| in rolls; rayon textiles in 
Florida._.....-- rolls. Do. 

|| No. 32—Woolen or hair tex- 

|| tiles in rolls. 
Hercules. ------ No. 6—Machinery and parts Do. 


for all industrial purposes 
pee oy agricultural; all 
kinds of machinery except 
agricultural machinery. 








Colombia.—The following applications 
for trade-mark registration were pub- 
lished in the Diario Oficial of June 16, 
1942. Opposition to the registration 
of these trade-marks must be made in 
Colombia within 30 days from date of 
the third and last printing. 








Trade-mark Products covered 
pS RE ae Wide range of toilet articles. 
Matrisil _ ........ .| Pharmaceutical products. 














BUY 20%25 TO DAY| 
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U. S. Export Control and 
Related Announcements 








Developments communicated to the 
Adviser on Trade Controls up to Tuesday, 
July 7, 1942: 


No. 377—Current Controls Bulletin No. 
31—General License Regulations 
Amended. 


The Office of Exports, Board of Eco- 
nomic Warfare, has issued the following 
Current Controls Bulletin No. 31, amend- 
ing general license regulations: 


SHIPMENTS VALUED AT $25 oR LESS 


Effective July 1, 1942, existing general 
license provisions regarding the $25 general 
license and special provisions for medicinals, 
pharmaceuticals, and chemicals are hereby 
modified as follows: 

A. Articles and materials may be exported 
under general license to Group K destina- 
tions where, in a single shipment, the net 
value of such articles and materials classified 
under the same Schedule B or F number 
does not exceed $25, but this provision will 
not apply to those items listed below (in- 
clude all forms, conversions, and derivatives 
when preceded by an asterisk). 
*Acetanilide. 

*Acetarsone (Stovarsol). 

Acetic acid. 

Acetic aldehyde. 

Acetic anhydride. 

*Acetylsalicylic acid (aspirin) . 

*Aconite. 

*Agar. 

Aircraft parts, equipment, and accessories 
other than those listed in the President’s 
Proclamation of April 9, 1942. 

Air raid sirens and alarms. 

Alcohol (methyl). 

Alkyd resins, in powder, flake, or liquid form. 

Aluminum, metal (except finished articles), 
salts, and compounds. 

Ammonia (anhydrous). 

Aniline oil and salts. 

*Anthraquinone. 

Antimony, metal, salts, and compounds. 

* Arsenic. 

Asbestos fiber 34’’ or more in length. 

*Ascorbic acid. 

*Atabrin. 

* atropine. 

*Belladonna. 

Benzocaine. 

Benzyl chloride. 

Beryllium, metal, salts, and compounds. 

Beta naphthol. 

Bicycles, adult. 

Boiler gage glass tubes. 

Bristles, pig. 

Bromine, and bromine preparations contain- 
ing 10% or more by value of bromine. 

Butadiene, including polymers and copoly- 
mers of. 

*Cacodylic acid. 

Cadmium, metal, salts, and compounds. 

*Caffein. 

Camphor. 

Carbon tetrachloride. 

*Cashew nut shell oil. 

Castor beans and oil. 

Cerium, metal, salts, and compounds. 

Chlorine. 

Chlorobenzenes. 

Chloroform. 

Chloropicrin. 

Chloroprene, including polymers and copol- 
ymers of. 

Chromium, metal, salts, and compounds. 

*Cinchona bark. 

Cobalt, metal, salts, and compounds. 


Coconut oil. 

Columbium, metal, salts, and compounds. 

Commutators. 

Copper, metal (except finished articles), and 
sulfate. 

*Cork. 

*Corundum. 

Cotton duck cloth. 

Dibutyl phthalate. 

*Diamonds, industrial, include tools incor- 
porating diamonds. 

*Digitalis, include seeds and compounds. 

Dimethylaniline. 

Diphenlyamine. 

Electric curling irons, coffee percolators, flat- 
irons, toasters, waffle irons, and other do- 
mestic electric heating or cooking devices 
and utensils. 

Electric indicating, measuring, and recording 
instruments. 

Electrodes, carbon cr graphite. 

Equipment and parts which can be used or 
adapted to use for the production of avia- 
tion motor fuel or tetraethyl lead. 

Equipment for the production of aviation 
lubricating oil. 

*Ergot. 

Feathers and down, including pillows. 

Ferromanganese. 

*Fire-control instruments, military search- 
lights, aerial cameras, and other types of 
military equipment containing optical ele- 
ments. 

Firearms. 

Flax manufactures, except wearing apparel 
and household goods. 

Fluorspar. 

Formaldehyde. 

*Gallic acid (except bismuth subgallate) . 

Gas masks. 

Gauges, precision. 

Glycerin. 

Graphite, flake, chip, crystalline lump, and 
Ceylon. 

Hemp and hempseed. 

*Homatropine. 

*Hyoscine (Scopolamine). 

*Hyoscyamus (Henbane). 

Industrial indicating, recording, or control- 
ling instruments and apparatus. 

Insulin. 

Iodine. 

Iron or steel body valves and parts for steam, 
water, oil, and gas. 

Jewel bearings. 

Jute, yarn, cordage, twine, and empty bags 

Kapok fiber, except used or waste. 

Kyanite. 

Lead, metal (except finished articles), salts, 
and compounds. 

Leather, sole and belting, except offal. 

Lenses for precision instruments. 

Magnesium, metal. 

Manila hemp, fiber, and cordage. 

Mercury, metal, salts, and compounds. 

*Mesothorium. 

Metal drums, containers, gas cylinders (sce 
Current Controls Bulletin No. 30). 

Meters and parts, gas and water. 

Methyl methacrylate. 

Methylamine. 

Methylene chloride. 

Mica. 

*Molybdenum, metal, salts, and compounds. 

Naphthalene. 

Neat’s foot oil. 

Nickel, metal, salts, and compounds. 

*Nicotinic acid. 

Nutgall. 

*Nux vomica. 

*Nylon. 

Oiticica oil. 


‘Tricresyl phosphate 
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Optical elements for fire-control instry. 
ments, aircraft instruments, etc. 

*Optical glass, except ophthalmic. 

Paint and other spraying equipment ang 
parts. 

Palm kernels, nuts, and oil. 

Perilla seed and oil. 

Petroleum blending agents. 

Phenol (carbolic acid). 

Phenol formaldehyde resins, in unfinisheq 
forms. 

Phosphorus. 

*Photographic unexposed film, plates, and 
paper (including blueprint paper) 

*Phthalic anhydride and phthalates. 

Plasmochin 

Platinum group metals, 
pounds. 

*Polyvinyl chloride. 

Portable electric tools. 

Potassium chlorate and perchlorate. 

Potassium chromate and bichromate. 

Potassium permanganate. 

*Procaine (include novocaine, etc.). 

Propylene dichloride. 

Psyllium seeds. 

Pyrethrum. 

*Pyridoxine hydrochloride. 

*Quartz crystals. 

*Quinine. 

Radio mica condensers, and capacitors. 

Radio transmitting sets, tubes, and parts. 

Radio tubes or valves for receiving sets. 

*Radium. 

Rapeseed oil. 

Rayon yarn. 

Red squill. 

*Rennet. 

Resins, natural. 

*Riboflavin. 

Rochelle salts. 

= (see Current Controls Bulletin No. 
6). 


Salts, and com- 


Rubberlike compounds, synthetic, unfabri- 
cated, include polymers and copolymers of 
butadiene, acrylonitrile, butylene, styrene 
and vinylidene chloride 

*Salicylic acid 

*Santonin 

Sewing machinery parts 

Shearlings 

Shellac 

*Silk 

*Sodium cacodylate 

Sperm oil 

Spices (include 
cassia, etc.) 

Strontium, metal, salts, and compounds 

Styrene 

*Strychnine 

Sugar 

*Sulfonamides (include all sulfa drugs) 

Superphosphate 

Tannic acid 

Tanning materials, chromium 

Tantalum, metal, salts, and compounds 

Tea 

Tetraethyl lead, ethyl fluid, and any mixture 
containing more than 3 c. c. tetraethyl lead 
per gallon 

*Theobromine 

*Theophylline 

*Thiamin hydrochloride 

Tin, metal, salts, and compounds 

Tinplate and terneplate, unfabricated 

Titanium, metal, salts, and compounds 

Toluol 

*Tools incorporating industrial diamonds 


’ 


pepper, nutmeg, cloves, 


*Tryparsamide 

Tung oil 

Tungsten, metal, salts, and compounds 

*Uranium 

Urea formaldehyde resins in unfinished forms 

Vanadium, metals, salts, and compounds 

Vanilla beans 

*Vitamin A 

Zinc, metal (except finished articles), salts, 
and compounds 

Zirconium, metal, salts, and compounds 


SHIPMENTS VALUED AT $1 oR LESS 


B. Any of the items excepted in paragraph 
A may be exported under general license to 
Group K destinations when the net value in 
a single shipment does not exceed $1, with 
the exception of the following, which require 
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individual licenses for exportation to any des- 
tination in any amount: . 

Atropine. 

Belladonna. 

Caffein. 

Digitalis seeds. 

Hempseeds. 

Homatropine. 

Hyoscine (scopolamine). 

Hyoscyamus (henbane). 


OTHER MEDICINALS AND PHARMACEUTICALS 


C. All medicinals, pharmaceuticals, and me- 
dicinal chemicals may be exported to Group C 
destinations under general license regardless 
of value, except the following: 

Aconite. 

Agar. 

Atropine. 

Bellandonna. 

Cacodylic acid. 

Caffein. 

Cinchona bark. 

Digitalis seeds. 

Homatropine. 

Hyoscine (scopolamine). 

Hyoscyamus (henbane). 

Quinine—except preparations less than 
10% in value of quinine sulfate or its 
equivalent. The excepted class may be 
exported under general license to desti- 
nations in Group 8S. 

Theobromine. 

Theophylline. 

Vitamin A—except when contained in cap- 
sules, ampules, and similar dosage forms. 

D. Medicinals, pharmaceuticals, and chemi- 
cals uSable solely for medicinal purposes, ex- 
cept those listed in paragraph A, may be ex- 
ported under general license to Group K des- 
tinations where, in a single shipment, the 
net value of such articles and materials class- 
ified under the same Schedule B or F number 
does not exceed $100, provided, however, that 
any medicinal article or material listed below 
(including the forms, conversions, and deriva- 
tives and whether or not contained in a prep- 
aration), may not be exported under general 
license to Group K destinations in an amount 
exceeding $25 net value. 

Arnica. 

Bromides and bromates in medicinal prep- 
arations 

Carbarone. 

Cassia oii. 

Colchicum 

Lecithin. 

Senna. 

Stramonium. 

Vitamins and viosterols, not specified in 
paragraph A (include preparations). 


EFFECT ON OTHER GENERAL LICENSES 


E. The above provisions shall not be con- 
strued as limiting the use of any general 
license otherwise specifically authorized. Ac- 
cordingly, shipments of the items listed above 
may be made pursuant to the general licenses 
currently in force as to those particular com- 
modities. 


Example .—Acetic acid of any value may 
be shipped under general license to desti- 
nations in Group C, but requires individual 
license for export to any other destinations 
in shipments exceeding $1 in value. 


LIMITATIONS ON USE OF GENERAL LICENSES 


F. The above general licenses, or any other 
general licenses which authorize shipments 
not exceeding a specified value, may not be 
used under any circumstances for the pur- 
pose of effecting the exportation of such ar- 
ticles and materials in excess of the estab- 
lished maximum value which would other- 
wise require individual licenses, whether this 
is sought to be accomplished by splitting an 
order into two or more shipments, or by 
securing a large number of similar separate 
crders; or by any other device designed to 
evade the requirement of an _ individual 
license. 

G. The above provisions do not apply to 
shipments on dock, on lighter, or iaden 
aboard the exporting carrier, or intransit to 
port of exit, pursuant to actual order to 
export, before July 1, 1942. 


TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 


No. 378—Violations of Export Control 


The Office of Exports of the Board of 
Economic Warfare has announced a new 
procedure for dealing with violations of 
the statutes, proclamations, executive 
orders, or regulations governing the con- 
trol of exports. 


Under this plan any person charged 


with a violation will be given an oppor- 
tunity of replying to the charges in writ- 
ing or appearing personally before a 
Compliance Commissioner appointed by 
the Executive Director of the BEW. 

The findings of the Compliance Com- 
missioner will be advisory only and final 
disposition will be made by the chief of 
the Export Control Branch, Office of Ex- 
ports, Board of Ecoomic Warfare. In 
any case where the Compliance Commis- 
sioner has found that a violation has 
cccurred, the chief of the Export Control 
Branch may issue an order denying the 
privilege of obtaining export licenses for 
such periods of time and on such terms 
as he may prescribe. 

Pending disposition of a case by the 
chief of the Export Control Branch all 
proceedings shall be confidential. 

Any person denied the privilege of ob- 
taining export licenses may appeal in 
writing to the Assistant Director of the 
Board of Economic Warfare, in charge of 
the Office of Exports, within 10 days after 
receipt of a suSpension order. An order 
denying the privilege to obtain export 
licenses will remain in effect pending dis- 
position of the appeal, unless otherwise 
ordered by the Assistant Director. 


No. 379—Current Controls Bulletin No. 
32. 


The Office of Exports has issued Cur- 
rent Controls Bulletin No. 32 containing 
the following new and amended sections: 


1. Farm Machinery and Equipment Alloca- 
tion—Amendment to Current Controls 
Bulletin No. 27 Item 2. 


The production of farm equipment for ex- 
port is governed by War Production Board’s 
Order L-26, as amended. 

In order to coordinate and implement the 
operation of the export allocation program 
and the operation of War Production Board’s 
Order L-26, as amended, the following pro- 
cedure will be observed: 

(1) Farm equipment and machinery allo- 
cated for export consists of items classified 
in Department of Commerce Schedule B by 
numbers 7143, 7365, 7368, 7800—70, 7879-99, 
and 7975 (excluding tracklaying tractors and 
parts and accessories for tracklaying trac- 
tors). 

(2) Applications for export licenses cover- 
ing farm machinery allocated for export shall 
be filed by the manufacturer only. A manu- 
facturer, however, may submit applications 
on behalf of a dealer or broker, but in so do- 
ing the manufacturer must charge the ma- 
terial covered by that application against his 
production-for-export quota established 
under the War Production Board’s Order L-26, 
as amended. 

(3) If the proposed destination is one of 
the other American republics, a Certificate of 
Necessity or evidence thereof should accom- 
pany each application. Certificates for past 
quarters will be honored where the allocation 
for that quarter has not been completely 
licensed. 

(4) The following statement must accom- 
pany each application for license to export 
to any country: 

$ Value $ Value 

A. Total value of allocated farm 
equipment items exported by 
applicant during the year 

1940 to country named in ap- 

DORR a sinicdccnbennecne 
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$ Value $ Value 
B. Total value of exports of al- 
located farm equipment by 
applicant under general li- 
cense to the country named in 
the application from Novem- 
ber 1, 1941, to February 20, 
SA ii cisieninisauvaiinincheaiaiin 
C. Total value of allocated farm 
equipment covered by in- 
dividual licenses granted ap- 
plicant to the country named 
on the application from No- 
vember 1, 1941, to date...... .....- 
D. Total value of applications 
for export of allocated farm 
equipment to the country 
named now pending in the 
Office of Exports including 
this appienGehie. 2. sk Seas 
E. Total of items B, C, and D__ 


The statements above made are to be con- 
sidered a part of our attached export license 
application which covers equipment, the pro- 
duction of which is authorized by War Pro- 
duction Board’s Order L-26, as amended. 


(Signed) 


3. Changes in General Licenses 


[Before license applications for the below listed machin- 
ery can be considered, they must be accompanied by 
evidence of an A-9 preference rating or better, or by 
an application for a preference rating. Items marked 
with * are excepted] 




















on 
ao General 
= 2 | license 
g" | group 
ome 
O08 
- 33 Effective 
Commodity eee date of 
BS ¢ change 
ELS 
e.e 
Sos 
szeiz| & 
a ° Z 
Power - generating ma- 
chinery, except elec- 
tric and automotive: 
Steam engines, boilers, 

and accessories: 

Stationary, except 1.47 

turbines”. ._.-_--.- mi |. i's }ruly 6 
Mechanical-drive tur- 

WS 3 oeac geen 7113 C | 1,47 Do. 
Locomotives. --...---- 7114 C } 1,47 Do. 
Locomotive parts and 

accessories . .--..---- 7115 C |} 1,47 Do. 
Other engines and 

| NOR Ee: Cia ae 7129 C } 1,47 Do. 
Steam boilers, fire- 

SEG s 6c. 6 daniicle 7132 C |} 1,47 Do. 
Steam boilers, water- 

OL ay ASS, Waa 7133 C | 1,47 Do. 
Condensers, heaters, 

accessories and 

WOES 5 5 eenas on, ee C }.1,47 Do. 
Steam specialties and 

OE ay con reunite 7319.98] C | 1,47 Do. 

Internal-combustion 
engines: 
Locomotives: Diesel | - 

and Diesel-electric__| 7141 C | 1,47 Do. 
Internal - combustion 

engines, over 10 

horsepower (gaso- 

line, kerosene, etc.)_| 7144 C | 1,47 Do. 

Other internal-com bus- 
tion engines: 
Diesel and semi- Diesel: 

Not over 200 hp. 

(marine) ._........| 7145 C | 1,47 Do. 

Over 200 hp_____-_-- 7146 C } 1,47 Do. 
Stationary and port- 

able: 

Not over 200 hp_..__| 7147 C | 1,47 Do. 

Over 200 h.p_- .-| 7148 C | 1,47 Do. 
Engine accessories 

and perts......i... 7159 C | 1,47 Do. 

Construction and convey- 

ing machinery: 
Excavators, including 

power shovels__--_---- 7201 C } 1,47 Do. 
Excavator parts and 

accessories. ___._-_-- 7202 C | 1,47 Do. 
Dredging machinery-.- 7205.05; C | 1,47 Do. 
Concrete mixers _ - 7215 | C | 1,47 Do. 
Road rollers _ ---- ; 7220 | C |} 1,47 Do. 
Self-propelled graders- 7222 |C 11,47! Do. 


1 Newfoundland. 
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3. Changes in General Licenses—Continued 





Commodity 


Construction and convey- 
ing machinery—Con. 
Pull or push type 
eee Se Sk bl 
Other graders ___ a 
Scrapers, self-loading __- 
Bulldozers, angledozers, 
trail builders, brush 
cutters and similar 
equipment__._______-. 
Other road machinery 


Parts for replacement 
or repair of construc- 
tion equipment not 
specifically described - 

Other construction 
equipment and parts 

Cranes with swinging 


Other cranes : 
ee ce 
Derricks, except mining 
Elevators, freight and 
| EE. 
Conveyors, 
chain, or belt 
Other conveying equip- 
ment and parts______. 
Mining, well, and pump- 
ing machinery: 
Mining and quarrying 
machinery: 
Mine hoists and der- 
___ ens 
Pumping equipment: 
Centrifugal pumps: 
Hydraulic, capable 
of delivering pres- 
sure of 100 pounds 
per square inch or 





Rotary pumps: 
Hydraulic, capable 
of delivering pres- 
sure of 100 pounds 
per square inch or 
cas Reecual 
«> ie 
Deep well turbine 
pumps: 
Hydraulic, capable 
of delivering pres- 
sure of 100 pounds 
per square inch or 


Reciprocating steam 


pumps: 
Hydraulic, capable 
of delivering pres- 
sure of 100 pounds 
per square inch or 
SLE ES. 
eS 
Other reciprocating 
power pumps: 
Hydraulic, capable 
of delivering pres- 
sure of 100 pounds 
per square inch or 


Other____- 
Pumps and parts, 





N. €. 8.: 
Hydraulic pumps, 
n. e. s., capable of 
delivering pres- 
sure of 100 pounds 
per square inch or 
Over ____ 
Controls for hy- 
draulic pumps, 
gear piston and 
vane types cap- 
able of delivering 
pressure of 100 
pounds per square 
inch or over___--- 
Parts for replace- 
ment or repair of 
hydraulic pum ps, 
not specifically 


| General | 





























| og 
|S |G | 
| S| license | 

a-% group | 
che On, Mle 7 
028 | 
25= 

S52 

E2s 

oe — 

= .O 

aos is 
oZo/Z 2 

Q oe 4 
7223 1,47 
7224 C | 1,47 
7226 C | 1,47 
7227 C | 1,47 
7228 C } 1,47 
7231.05} C | 1,47 
7231.98; C | 1,47 
7234 C, | 1,47 
7235 C } 1,47 
7241 C } 1,47 
7242 C | 1,47 
7245 C | 1,47 
7249 C } 1,47 | 
7291 C | 1,47 
7315 Cj 1,47 
7355. 05) € 1, 47 
7355. 98) 1, 47 
7356. 05) C | 1,47 
7356. 98)-C | 1,47 
7357.05} C | 1,47 
7357. 98} C | 1,47 
7358.05} C | 1,47 
7358. 98} C | 1,47 
7261.05) C 1,47 
7361.98] C | 1,47 


7369.05} C | 1,47 


7369. 09; C 














described _-- 
Other pumps and 


7369. 15) c 
739.968; C | 1,47 | 


Effective 
date of 
change 


July 6 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 


Do. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 


Do. 


Do. 


Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 


Do. 


Do. 


Do. 
Do. 
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3. Changes in General Licenses—Continued 





General | 
license 
group 


Effective 
date of 
change 


Commodity 





New 


| Old 


*Industrial sewing ma- | 
chinery, not in excess of 
$200____- 

Other industrial machin- 

ery: | 
Cream separators val- 
ued $50 or over__- 
Other dairy equipment 
and parts for com- 
mercial use -- - _-_- 
*Bakery machinery, not 
in excess of $200 
*Pulp- and paper-making 
machinery, not in ex- 
cess of $1,000 _- | 7625 C |} 1,47 Do. 
*Paper-converting ma- 
chinery, not in excess 
of $200____ 
Cannery machinery___- 
*Beverage-bottling ma- 
chinery -- 

Refrigerating equipment 

and parts: 
Not over l-ton capacity | 7652 C i147 Do. 
Over 1, not over 10 tons | | 

capacity | 7653 C | 1,47 Do. 
Over 10 tons capacity... | 7654 | C | 1,47 Do 
Self-contained air-con- 

ditioning units and 

parts____ 7657 C | 1,47 Do. 
Air-conditioning equip- 

ment and parts,n.e.s_| 7658 | C | 1,47! Do 
Meat and ether grinding 

and slicing power- 

driven machines _- 17710 | C | 1,47 Do 

| 


7552 Cc | 1,47] July 6 


7592 C 1,47 Do. 


7593 is 4 a7 Do. 


7600 


~ 
_ 
~1 


Do. 





7628 Do. 
7642 C | 1,47 Do. 


— 
_ 
~1 


| 7644 C | 1,47 Do. 





*Printing and _ book- 
binding machinery, 
not in excess of $200 


| 7790- | C 11,47] Do 
7795 | 
*Packaging and labeling | 
machinery, except | 
machinery to be used | 
to package or label 
fruits or vegetables | 
packed in hermiti- | | 
cally sealed containers 
and sterilized by the } | | 
use of heat, not in ex- | 
cess of $200___- z 7644 C } 1,47 Do. 
and 
7750. OS 


*Confectionery machin- 
ery, not in excess of 
$200 aN 7600 Cilia Do. 
and 

7750. 98 





*See Current Controls Bulletin No. 26 Item 5. 


Shipments on dock, on lighter, or laden 
aboard the exporting carrier, or in transit to 
port of exit pursuant to order for actual ex- 
port, prior to July 6, are not affected by the 
above general license changes. 


No. 380—Shipping Priorities System— 
Current Controls Bulletin No. 33 


The Office of Exports of the Board of 
Economic Warfare has issued Current 
Controls Bulletin No. 33 covering ship- 
ping priorities system to other American 
Republics, effective August 15, 1942, as 
follows: 


The shipping priorities system covering 
goods moving by water to the other American 
Republics will become effective August 15. 
This system has been referred to in Current 
Controls Bulletins No. 22 and No. 29, and 
will cover all shipments under general or in- 
dividual license, unless the gross weight of 
the specific shipment, whether complete or 
partial, is less than 2,240 pounds. 


Effective July 6, exporters are to file indi- 
vidual applications for freight space on ship- 
ments weighing 2,240 pounds or over for ves- 
sels departing on and after August 15. 
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As of August 1, the War Shipping Admin. 
istration will be ‘the sole agents of the Office 
of Defense Transportation tor the issuance of 
O. D. T. unit permits permitting shipment to 
ports of exit from the interior. These unit 
permits will be issued only as a result of the 
Ireight space applications having been fileq 
with the Export Control Branch. 


Vessels departing on and after August 15 
will handle only tnat cargo which has been 
booked as a result of the applications for 
freight space described in this Bulletin ang 
subsequently covered by tentative freight 
bookings issued by the W.S. A. 

Until August 1, the A. A. R. and O. D. T, 
will continue to issue unit permits as hereto. 
fore for shipments which have been booked 
directly by the exporters with the ship oper- 
ators, 1or sailings prior to August 15. Begin- 
ning immediately, the W. S. A. will also issue 
univ permits, which will become valid August 
1 for movement to port of goods bookea for 
sailings August 15 or later. After August 1, 
the A. A. R. and O. D. T. will cease issuing 
unit permits. 

The assignment of shipping priority ratings 
when licenses are granted 1s primarily in- 
tended to indicate, in the opinion of the 
Office of Exports, the likelihood of allocation 
of freight space for the proposed shipment, 
Exporters should find these shipping priority 
ratings useful in determining whether or 
not to make commitments. It must be 
clearly understood, however, that the ship- 
ping priority rating reflects shipping con- 
ditions at the time the license is granted. 
Such conditions may have altered radically 
when the material is actually ready for ship- 
ment. 

The method to be followed in obtaining 
shipping space for exportations to the other 
American Republics is set forth in the fol- 
lowing regulations. The form of application 
to be used is also shown. 

It should be noted that the shipping pri- 
ority ratings on the applications for freight 
space will accelerate the processing of such 
applications when they are received by the 
Office of Exports. Exporters should begin 
filing their application for space aboard ves- 
sels sailing on and after August 15 immedi- 
ately. 

NoTE.—Paragraphs, as numbered (808.1, 
etc.), are parts of sections of the official regu- 
lations of the Office of Exports. 


Part 808. Procepure To SECURE SHIPPING 
SPACE TO THE OTHER AMERICAN REPUBLICS 


808.1 Applicability. 

The regulations prescribed in this part 
apply to exportations of all articles and 
materials set forth in section 801.2 of this 
subchapter, except as provided in section 
808.2, to be made by sea freight under any 
type of export license to any of the follow- 
ing destinations: 


Argentina Guatemala 
Bolivia Haiti 
Brazil Honduras 
Chile Mexico 
Colombia Nicaragua 
Costa Rica Panama 
Cuba Paraguay 
Dominican Republic Peru 
Ecuador Uruguay 
El Salvador Venezuela 


The regulations prescribed in this part are in 
addition to all other regulations covering 
exportation. 


808.1 The shipping priority plan affects all 
articles and materials listed in Section I of 
the Comprehensive Export Control Schedule 
Number 8, with the exception of such items 
as are specifically excepted in section 808.2. 


The shipping priority plan affects only 
bookings to the countries listed in section 
808.1. Bookings to other destinations are to 
be handled by exporters in exactly the same 
manner as has been done heretofore. Appli- 
cations for freight space to such other desti- 
nations are not to be sent to the Board of 
Economic Warfare. 
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808.2. Nonapplicability. 


(a) These regulations shall not apply to: 

(1) Liquid articles or materials licensed 
for export to be shipped in bulk by tanker. 

(2) Articles and materials to be exported 
under General License GUS. 

808.2—a. If dry cargo, including oil in cases 
or drums, is intended to be shipped on tank- 
ers, applications for freight space must be 
made to the Board of Economic Warfare. 


808.2 Nonapplicability. 


(b) Sections 808.5 to 808.7, inclusive, shall 
not apply to any shipment of any article or 
material licensed for export when the gross 
weight of the particular shipment (even 
though it is a partial shipment of a larger 
licensed quantity) is less than 2,240 pounds. 

808.2—b. Applications for freight space 
should not be submitted when the total gross 
weight of a single shipment is less than 2,240 
pounds, even though such shipment be only 
part of a licensed quantity greater than 2,240 
pounds. Shipments weighing less than 2,240 
pounds may be in one or more packages. 


808.3. Space allocation for shipment of mate- 
rial weighing under 2,240 pounds. 

Bookings for shipment of material weigh- 
ing under 2,240 pounds will be made by the 
ship operator directly with the exporter or his 
agent without the submission of an applica- 
tion or compliance with the procedure set 
forth in Sections 808.5 through 808.7, inclu- 
sive. All such bookings are subject to the 
control of the War Shipping Administration 
and the Board of Economic Warfare, who will 
fix the total amount of space on each ship 
which will be available for the carriage of 
such small shipments. Such available space 
will then be allocated in accordance with the 
priority ratings fixed by the Export Control 
Branch, as provided in part 809 of this sub- 
chapter. 


808.3. There will be a restricted amount of 
space on each vessel allotted for shipments 
under 2,240 pounds gross. Bookings for such 
shipments are to be made directly by the ex- 
porter or his agent with the carrier without 
reference to the Board of Economic Warfare. 
The carriers, however, will be instructed by 
the War Shipping Administration to make 
bookings for such shipments in accordance 
with the Board of Economic Warfare priority 
ratings. This procedure will go into effect 
on vessels departing on and after August 15th. 

Collectors of Customs will stamp on export 
declarations the rating appearing on the 
export license, the attached notice of ship- 
ping priority rating, or the rating as indicated 
in Bulletin No. 29, or amendments thereto, if 
the commodity is being shipped under gen- 
eral license. By this means steamship op- 
erators will be given official notice of the 
ratings assigned. 


808.4. Initial movement in exportation. 


No shipment of an article or material 
weighing 2,240 pounds or more for which a 
license has been issued permitting the ex- 
portation thereof and which is located at any 
place other than the port of exit from the 
U. S. shall be moved to such port of exit until 
the exporter or his agent has received on the 
prescribed form notice of tentative freight 
booking issued by the War Shipping Adminis- 
tration and the Unit Permit Number issued 
by the Office of Defense Transportation, or 
such other agency as it may designate. Ship- 
ments weighing less than 2,240 pounds may 
be moved to the port of exit only after receipt 
of the freight contract from the ship operator, 
the number of which shall be placed on thé 
bill of lading together with the export license 
number. 

808.4. A processed application for freight 
space will be sent by the War Shipping Ad- 
ministration acting in cooperation with the 
Board of Economic Warfare to the exporter 
or his agent, and this will be the notice of 
tentative booking from the port designated 
thereon and will also show the O. D. T. unit 
permit where this is needed (in case of ship- 
ments over 2,240 pounds). This combination 
tentative booking and unit permit number 
will be handled by the exporter or his agent 


TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 


just as he has heretofore handled the unit 
permit obtained from, the A. A. R. or O. D. T. 
As of August 1st, unit permits will cease being 
issued by the A. A. R. or O. D. T. 

In the case of shipments (under 2,240 
pounds) where no unit permit is needed, the 
domestic bill of lading must show the general 
or individual license number and the steam- 
ship contract number. 


808.5. Application form prescribed. 


The form for application for shipping space 
is hereby prescribed: 

(Sample Form No. BEW-138 available at 
field offices of Board of Economic Warfare and 
Department of Commerce.) 


INTERPRETATIONS OF APPLICATION BLANK 


Question No. 4. This need not be filled out 
if the applicant has answered question 1-a. 

Questions 5, 6, and 7. The names to be in- 
serted here are the same as would be inserted 
in the appropriate blanks on the export li- 
cense application (BEW-119). 

Question No. 11. This refers to outside ship- 
ping packages, not to packages in a case, i. e., 
if 200 packages of nails are in one shipping 
case, the answer to question 11 is “one case.” 

Question No. 12. Merchandise is to be listed 
in Schedule B terms and the appropriate 
commodity number is to be shown (except in 
cases of WP and SP licenses). 

Question No. 13. This question is designed 
to guard against the possibility of one portion 
of a shipment moving but another later por- 
tion not moving. There are many instances 
where the first portion of a shipment in the 
hands of the foreign consignee is of no value 
unless the second portion is received. Special 
attention will be given by the Board of Eco- 
nomic Warfare and War Shipping Adminis- 
tration to see that such a situation does not 
occur. 

Question No. 19. The Board of Economic 
Warfare and War Shipping Administration 
will try to book from ports in accordance with 
the wishes of the exporters as indicated by 
their preferences. This, however, may not 
always be possible. Exporters are cautioned 
not to check any port range through which 
they would not forward their shipments for 
reasons of expense or other cause. The en- 
tire plan of the orderly movement of traffic 
will be jeopardized unless the exporters coop- 
erate on this point to the greatest possible 
degree. 

Question No. 20. This is designed to cover 
situations where the exporter wishes the 
notice of tentative freight booking to be sent 
to a forwarding or other agent. If the li- 
censee wishes the notice to be returned to 
him, his name must appear. In any event, 
this question must be answered. 


808.6. Application Procedure. 

(a) Submission of application—Applica- 
tion for shipping space shall be submitted 
in quintuplicate on an exact facsimile of the 
form as set forth in section 808.5. The fac- 
simile may be printed, mimeographed, or 
otherwise reproduced on any type white paper 
size 8 inches by 14 inches. 

808.6 (a). It is requested, however, that the 
thinnest possible paper be used. 


(b) Who may apply.—Any person to whom 
an export license has been granted or his 
agent may apply for shipping space. Any 
person planning to export under a general 
license or the agent of any such person may 
apply for shipping space. 

(c) Time to apply—aApplication may be 
made when the goods are ready for shipment, 
or when any such goods will be ready for ship- 
ment within three weeks of the date of the 
application, or when such goods are actually 
at port of exit. 

808.6—c. Even if goods are ready for ship- 
ment when the export license application 
(B.E.W. 119) is filed, application for freight 
space should not then be made. Such appli- 
cation for freight space should be filed only 
after the applicant has an approved export 
license. 

(ad) Where to file-—The application shall be 
filed with the Export Control Branch, Board 
of Economic Warfare, Washington, D. C. 
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(e) Preparation of application.—(1) A sep- 
arate application may be submitted for each 
part of a licensed evportation as such part 
becomes ready for shipment, except that no 
application need be filed for a partial ship- 
ment, if the partial shipment is less than 
2,240 pounds in gross weight. 

808.6-e (1). Applications for freight space 
may be submitted to the Board of Economic 
Warfare to cover portions of the licensed 
quantity as they become ready for shipment. 
If such portions are less than 2,240 pounds 
gross in weight, application should not be 
submitted to the Board of Economic War- 
fare, but should be booked directly with the 
ship operators. 

(2) Where the applicant desires to ship 
material which is packed together into one 
shipment and which includes items from one 
or more licenses, in which licenses the con- 
signees, ultimate consignees and purchasers 
are identical, only one application covering 
the total shipment need be submitted. In 
such case the applicant shall make appro- 
priate references to each such license in the 
several blank spaces on the prescribed form. 

808.6-e (2). This is designed to cover situ- 
ations where shipments include merchandise 
covered by two or more licenses where the 
goods are packed together into one shipment 
for the sake of convenience or economy. 
Where one application for freight space is 
submitted to cover several licenses, the ulti- 
mate consignees and purchasers must be 
identical for the entire shipment. If licenses 
have been given varying shipping priority rat- 
ings, all of the ratings must be shown. It 
is recommended, however, that only A and B 
cargo be packed into one shipment inasmuch 
as the presence of lower rated cargo will 
operate to delay the assignment of freight 
space. Such applications for freight space 
will be given individual treatment when re- 
ceived by the Board of Economic Warfare in 
order to determine what rating should be 
given the mixed shipment. 

(3) Where the application is for goods to 
be shipped under general license, the general 
license number shall be placed in the space 
requiring a license number. 

(4) Where no shipping rating has been des- 
ignated for an outstanding license, no entry 
shall be made in the space provided for such 
rating. 

808.6-e (4). In some instances, exporters 
may not yet have received their shipping pri- 
ority ratings as a result of the statemenis 
filed in accordance with Bulletin No. 14. In 
such instances, of course, the exporters can- 
not be expected to fill in the appropriate 
blank. However, the last of the statements 
will soon be checked over and the ratings an- 
nounced, so that in the very near future ex- 
porters should have their priority ratings on 
all outstanding licenses. 

Shipping space will be assigned within the 
limits of available tonnage, to each destina- 
tion, according to the priority ratings given 
each individual license, and following the 
ratings for general license goods published in 
Current Controls Bulletin No. 29. An ex- 
porter who feels his goods have been rated 
too low, either on individuai license or by 
Bulletin No. 29, should file an appeal. 

(5) In answer to the question pertaining 
to gross weight and cubic measurement (if 
shipped on a measurement basis) if exact 
figures are not ascertainable, an approxima- 
tion may be made. 

(6) In the case of general (including in- 
transit), individual, and, unlimited licenses, 
the description of merchandise shall be stated 
in the same terms required for description 
of articles and materials in applications for 
individual licenses. 

808.6—e (6). In the case of all licenses ex- 
cept those bearing SP and WP numbers, mer- 
chandise must be described in terms of 
Schedule B of the Department of Commerce 
and the appropriate commodity number 
shown. 

SP and WP licenses are excepted because 
of the great multitude of items. Merchandise 
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covered by such licenses may be described 
in the ordinary terms which would be used 
to book freight. 


808.7. Notice permitting movement to port 

Notice of tentative freight booking and the 
Office of Defense Transportation Unit Permit 
Number permitting shipment to the port of 
exit (except when already at such port, in 
which cases no permit number will be 
issued), will be contained in the same docu- 
ment which will be forwarded to the person 
designated in the application. 


808.8. Confirmation of space by ship operator 

A notice of tentative freight booking is not 
allocation for a specific ship. The allocation 
shall become effective only when confirmed 
by the ship operator to the person to whom 
the notice was issued, and the allocation may 
be cancelled, modified, or otherwise regulated 
or controlled by proper authority. 

808.8. The notice of tentative freight book- 
ing will not show the name of the ship to 
which the goods are to be delivered. It will 
only be permission to move the goods to a 
certain port during a specified period. When 
the goods have arrived at port, or shortly 
before, the exporter or his agent should com- 
municate with the various steamship opera- 
tors in the usual way to find out the name 
of the ship and its loading berth and date 
of loading, and secure his receiving permit. 
On the other hand, as the system goes into 
operation, it is expected that the steamship 
operators will communicate with the exporters 
or their agents, without waiting for calls 
from the exporters. 

It must be remembered, of course, that 
even after goods have been assigned to a 
specific ship, this still is no guarantee of 
actual shipment. 


808.9. Validity of allocation 
Allocations of space shall be valid only dur- 


ing the life of the export license upon which 
such allocation was made. 


808.10. Effective date 

The regulations set forth in this Part 808 
shall become effective on July 6, 1942, except 
sections 808.3, 808.4, 808.7, and 808.8, which 
shall become effective August 1, 1942. 


SPECIAL NOTE 


BOOKINGS TO DESTINATIONS NOT IN THE OTHER 
AMERICAN REPUBLICS 


Cargo will be booked directly by exporters 
with the ship operators subject to approval 
of the Office of Supervisor of Cargo Clearance 
in New York set up by War Shipping Admin- 
istration in conjunction with British Min- 
istry of War Transport. Branch offices will 
operate in other ports as necessary. 

However, effective August 1, War Shipping 
Administration, through its Cargo Clearance 
Sections, will become issuing agent for Office 
of Defense Transportation unit permits cov- 
ering commercial export cargo. Such unit 
permits will be required only for carload, 
truckload or bargeload shipments. Less 
than carload, truckload or bargeload may 
move to ports if all railroad documents bear 
the export license number and the freight 
contract number. 

Unit permits for shipments to other Amer- 
ican republics are required for shipments 
weighing 2,240 pounds or over. 

Unit permits for shipments to other des- 
tinations are required only for shipments of 
carload, truckload, or bargeload quantities. 


Price Control Circular No. 7—Tezxt of Re- 
vised Maximum Export Price Regula- 
tion 
The Office of Price Administration has 

given to the Press the following release, 

the Revised Maximum Export Price Reg- 

ulation complete as of July 2, 1942. 

These regulations supersede earlier an- 

nouncements on this subject. 


Merchant exporters may use their domestic 
Sales price as their export ceiling, Price Ad- 
ministrator Leon Henderson ruled today in 
a revised Maximum Export Price Regulation. 


FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 


This alternative pricing provision extends 
to merchant exporters a privilege previously 
granted by the Office of Price Administration 
only to manufacturers. 

Prior to the new regulation, the merchant 
exporter had been compelled to use as a ceil- 
ing price either his cost of acquisition, or 
the domestic maximum price applicable to a 
current purchase of the commodity from the 
same suppliers. To either of these base fig- 
ures, the original regulation had allowed the 
addition, of the average premium charged in 
the export trade on a similar transaction dur- 
ing July 1-December 31, 1940, or March 1- 
April 15, 1942, whichever period yields the 
lower average premium, and certain export 
expenses, 

Under the revised export regulation, effec- 
tive July 2, 1942, which supersedes the original 
one of April 26 last, the new pricing provi- 
sion allows the merchant exporter the alter- 
native option of charging the same maximum 
price which he may use on a domestic sale to 
a purchaser similar to the foreign purchaser. 

However, it is emphasized that if the ex- 
porter’s maximum domestic sale price is used, 
he may not add an export premium, since 
such premium is considered to be computed 
already in his domestic mark-up. The revised 
provision is designed to provide for those ex- 
porters who customarily sold to domestic and 
foreign purchasers at the same price, and to 
relieve them of the burden of computing an 
export premium. 

Export expenses, such as ocean freight, war 
risk insurance, demurrage, etc. may be added 
to the ceiling price, whether computed under 
the original or recently added alternatives. 

The Revised Export Price Regulation pre- 
serves the fundamental aspects of the original 
regulation. However, it clarified certain of 
the ambiguities which have arisen and alters 
the regulation in those respects in which dif- 
ferent treatment has been shown to be de- 
sirable. Proposed changes were discussed 
fully with a representative industry commit- 
tee of exporters. 

Other high lights of the new Export Regu- 
lation include the following: 

(1) Where no comparable domestic com- 
modity is found, a manufacturing exporter 
may apply to the Office of Export Price Con- 
trol in the Office of Price Administration 
for permission to charge the same price for 
the article as he charged to the same or 
similar purchaser during the March 1~—April 
15, 1942 period. This price must be shown 
to be not excessive. Such proviso covers the 
relatively small number of items so dis- 
similar to any commodity sold immediately 
as to make pricing by reference to a do- 
mestically sold product inappropriate. 

(2) Where commodities customarily are 
sold on a delivered basis, exporters now may 
add any shipping or transportation charges 
in excess of those incurred by the shipper 
on similar deals from July 1 to December 31, 
1941. This will cover exporter compensation 
for additional transportation charges because 
of congested ports and re-routed shipments. 

(3) Exporters other than manufacturers 
in determining their maximum export price 
must deduct any draw-backs to which they 
are entitled and lay claim, minus any com- 
mission paid to collect such draw-backs. 
Manufacturers are to deduct such draw-backs 
from the maximum export price only to the 
extent of that their cost of manufacture is 
reduced below the cost of manufacture of 
the same or similar commodity sold do- 
mestically. 

(4) Provisions dealing with the export 
premium or export sales of finished piece 
goods covered by Maximum Price Regulation 
No. 127 have been revised. It is provided 
now that an exporter other than converter 
or manufacturer may add to his maximum 
domestic sale price a margin of 6 percent 
of such sale price. 

This change in the Export Regulation rec- 
ognizes the change in Regulation No. 127, 
altering the ceiling on a sale by one jobber 
to another. Previously, a jobber could not 
sell to an exporter at more than approxi- 
mately 5 percent over his cost. Now, under 
Amendment No. 5 to Regulation No. 127, he 
may sell at 12 percent over cost. Since job- 
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ber prices to retailers have not been altered, 
it is anticipated that considerable bargai 
will take place within this ceiling margin 
The 6 percent margin now granted by the 
Export Regulation increases the maximum 
export price and recognizes the need for an 
adequate differential between export and 
domestic sales. Since the 6 percent is com. 
puted on the exporter’s domestic sale price, 
it gives the exporter an opportunity to in- 
crease his margin by bargaining with his 
domestic jobber-supplier. 

(5) Because ports and warehouses are con- 
gested, OPA has extended until October 1, 
1942, the effective date of the Export Regu- 
lation on all export contracts entered into 
prior to April 30, 1942, and on which ship- 
ment is made under generai or unlimited 
licenses, or for which no license is needed. 

(6) Exports under contracts made prior to 
April 30, 1942, under domestic ceilings in 
effect before April 25, 1942, are also excepted 
from the Export Regulation. 

(7) Definitions of “export sale” and “man- 
ufacturer” are clarified further. Definition 
of the term “domestic purchaser similar to 
the purchaser outside the Continental United 
States” is added. 


XO 324 
(Document No. 1854) 
TITLE 32—NATIONAL DEFENSE 
CHAPTER XI—OFFICE OF PRICE ADMINISTRATION 
Part 1375—Export Prices 


REVISED MAXIMUM EXPORT PRICE REGULATIONS ! 
A statement of the considerations involved 
in the issuance of this Regulation is issued 
simultaneously herewith and has been filed 
with the Division of the Federal Register. 

Sections 1375.1 to 1375.9, inclusive, are re- 
numbered and revised to read as set forth 
below. 

Authority: §§ 1375.1 to 1375.11, inclusive, 
issued under Pub. Law 421, 77th Cong. 

§ 1375.1 Maximum erport price. 

On and after July 2, 1942, regardless of 
the terms of any contract of sale or pur- 
chase, or of any export license thereafter 
issued by the Board of Economic Warfare or 
other governmental agency, no exporter shall 
sell, offer to sell, transport, ship, or partici- 
pate in the transportation or shipment of. 
any commodity at a price in excess of the 
following maximum export prices: 

(a) In the case of an exporter other than 
the manufacturer or producer of the com- 
modity the maximum export price shall be 
either: 

(1) the price at which the commodity was 
acquired for export or the maximum domes- 
tic price which would be applicable to a cur- 
rent sale of the commodity to the exporter by 
the supplier thereof, plus the additions 
thereto authorized by paragraphs (a) and 
(b) of § 1375.2 and less the deductions pro- 
vided by § 1375.3 (a); or 

(2) the maximum domestic price. at the 
point from which the commodity is to be 
shipped for export, which would be applicable 
to a sale of the commodity by the exporter to 
a domestic purchaser similar to the purchaser 
outside the Continental United States, plus 
the additions thereto authorized by § 1375.2 
(b) less the deductions provided by § 13753 
(a). In the event that a maximum domestic 
price for such a sale of the commodity by 
the exporter is not determinable, a price in 
line with the maximum undelivered price 
which would be applicable to such a sale by 
the domestic jobber or wholesaler located 
nearest the point from which the commodity 
is to be shipped for export may be substi- 
tuted as the basic price and the additions 
authorized by § 1375.2 (b) and the deduc- 
tions provided by § 1375.3 (a) made thereto. 

(b) In the case of an exporter who is the 
manufacturer or producer of the commodity 
to be exported, the maximum export price 
shall be his maximum domestic price for the 
commodity to a domestic purchaser similar 
to the purchaser outside the Continental 
United States or, in case there is no such 
price, shall be his maximum domestic price 
to such a similar purchaser for the most 
nearly similar commodity of equal or lower 
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quality or grade or, in the absence of both of 
the foregoing, the highest price at which the 
commodity to be exported was sold to such a 
similar purchaser in the domestic market on 
the date the contract of export sale was 
entered into, plus the additions thereto 
authorized by paragraphs (a) and (b) of 
§ 1375.2 and less the deductions provided by 
§ 1375.3 (b). 

(c) In the case of an exporter who is the 
manufacturer or producer of a commodity 
which is not sold domestically by any seller 
and for which there is no comparable domes- 
tic product, the maximum export price shall 
pe the highest price charged in the export 
market by the manufacturer or producer to 
the same purchaser, or to a similar purchaser 
outside the Continental United States during 
the period March 1—April 15, 1942. No such 
price shall be charged until twenty days after 
qn affidavit has been filed with the Office of 
éxport Price Control, Office of Price Admin- 
istration, Washington, D. C., stating that no 
comparable product sold in the domestic mar- 
ket exists, showing the maximum export price 
proposed to be charged on export sales of the 
commodity, and indicating the transaction or 
transactions in the March 1-—April 15, 1942, 
period upon which the proposed price is 
based, unless approval of such price is given 
prior to the expiration of such twenty days. 
The Price Administrator may disapprove the 
prices proposed or deny the right to use this 
section of this Maximum Export Price Regu- 
lation on the ground that a comparable do- 
mestically sold product does exist. 


(d) In the case of solid fuels exported to 
the Territories of Alaska and Hawaii, the 
Dominion of Canada and Newfoundland, the 
maximum export price shall be that estab- 
lished by Maximum Price Regulations Nos. 
120, 121, and 122 to the extent that such 
regulations are applicable. 


§ 1875.2. Additions to cost or domestic price. 


(a) An amount (stated either as a percent- 
age or as a flat amount, depending upon the 
customary practice in the trade) not in excess 
of the average premium charged in the export 
trade for the particular services or functions 
performed during either the period July 1- 
December 31, 1940, or March 1-—April 15, 1942, 
whichever average premium is the lower, may 
be added by the exporter to his cost of acqui- 
sition, maximum domestic price, or other 
basic price, as provided in § 1375.1 of this 
Maximum Export Price Regulation. In de- 
termining the applicable premium, due rec- 
ognition shall be given to existing differen- 
tials in the export premiums charged by 
different types of exporters, differences in pre- 
mium resulting from variations in the size 
or value of exports, or from variations in the 
volume of business done by various exporters, 
as well as to differentials in premium between 
exports to the Territories and possessions of 
the United States, Canada, and the various 
foreign nations: Provided, That no premium 
may be added to a maximum export price 
computed under § 1375.1 (a) (2) or § 1375.1 
(c): Provided further, That the applicable 
average export premium shall not be increased 
by reason of the fact that more than one 
exporter participates in the process of expor- 
tation. 


(b) An amount, in addition to the fore- 
going premium, may be added by the exporter 
to his cost of acquisition, maximum domestic 
price, or other basic price as provided in 
§ 1375.1 of this Maximum Export Price Regu- 
lation, to compensate for expenses, such as 
war-risk insurance,» consular fees, export 
packing charges, demurrage charges, and 
shipping charges, incident to the export and 
absorbed or to be absorbed by the exporter. 
When the price on a particular commodity or 
on particular types of export has been cus- 
tomarily computed by the individual exporter 
on a delivered f. a. s. orc. i. f. basis, inland or 
other shipping charges may be added as ex- 
port expenses to the extent that the actual 
transportation and shipping charges exceed 
the charges customarily incurred and ab- 
sorbed on export sales during the period July 
1-December 31, 1941. 
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§ 1375.3 Deductions from mazimum export 
price. 


(a) An exporter other than the manufac- 
turer or producer shall deduct from the maxi- 
mum export price the amount of any draw- 
back of import duties, excise taxes, or export 
subsidy to which the exporter is entitled and 
lays claim, with allowance for the expenses 
incurred in obtaining such drawback. 

(b) An exporter who is the manufacturer 
or producer shall deduct from the maximum 
export price the amount of any drawback of 
import duties, excise taxes, or export subsidy 
by which his cost of manufacture of the com- 
modity being exported is reduced below the 
cost of manufacture of the same or a similar 
article sold domestically. 


§ 1375.4 Promulgation of specific marimum 
export premiums. 

The Office of Price Administration may, 
from time to time, promulgate figures which 
shall reflect the average premium charged 
in the export trade for particular services or 
functions performed during either the period 
July 1-December 31, 1940, or March 1-—April 
15, 1942, whichever average premium is lower. 
Where the periods July 1-December 31, 1940, 
or March 1—April 15, 1942, are determined by 
the Price Administrator to be inappropriate 
base periods, or where the trade or industry 
finds great difficulty in discovering an ap- 
propriate premium in the base -periods, the 
Office of Price Administration may publish 
a specific export premium for the trade or 
industry. In case of such promulgation, and 
pursuant to and subject to the terms of the 
promulgation, the premium therein stated 
shall become the maximum premium to be 
charged in the export trade. Such promulga- 
tion or promulgations shall be in the form of 
amendments to this Maximum Export Price 
Regulation, and shall be inserted as sub- 
paragraphs of § 1375.5. 


§ 1375.5 Specific marimum export premiums. 


(a) The maximum export premium to be 
charged on an export sale of any finished 
piece goods, as defined in Maximum Price 
Regulation No. 127? (whether covered by that 
regulation or not), shall be 

(1) For finished piece goods covered by 
Maximum Price Regulation No. 127: 

(i) If sold by the manufacturer or con- 
verter thereof, an amount not in excess of 6% 
of the domestic maximum price applicable to 
a sale by such person to a Class I domestic 
purchaser. 

(ii) If sold by a person other than the 
manufacturer or converter thereof, an 
amount not in excess of 6% of the domestic 
maximum price applicable to a sale by such 
person to a Class I domestic purchaser. 

(2) For finished piece goods other than 
those covered by Maximum Price Regulation 
No. 127: 

(i) If sold by the manufacturer or con- 
verter thereof. an amount not in excess of 6% 
of the domestic maximum price applicable to 
a sale by such person to a domestic purchaser 
similar to the purchaser located outside the 
Continental United States. 

(ii) If sold by a person other than the 
manufacturer or converter thereof: 

(a) If the goods to be exported were ac- 
quired directly from the converter or manu- 
facturer thereof, an amount not in excess of 
1314% of the cost of acquisition; 

(b) If the goods to be exported were ac- 
quired from a person other than the conver- 
ter or manufacturer thereof, an amount not 
in excess of 814% of the cost of acquisition. 
§ 13756 Exceptions. 

(a) The provisions of this Maximum Ex- 
port Price Regulation shall not be applicable 
to any export made pursuant to a contract 
of sale entered into prior to April 30, 1942 
for which an export license is not required 
or which is made under a validlv outstanding 
export license issued by the Board of Eco- 
nomic Warfare or the Department of State 
prior to Aprii 30, 1942: Provided, That the ex- 
ception here granted shall apply to exports 
for which an export license is not required 
or which are made under general or unlim- 
ited licenses issued by the Board of Economic 
Warfare only if the commodity is actually 
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transported outside of the Continental United 
States prior to October 1, 1942. 

(b) The Administrator, subject to such 
terms and conditions as he shall determine 
to be necessary or desirable, may grant an 
exception to the provisions of this Maximum 
Export Price Regulation in any case in which 
a certificate is received by the Administrator 
from the Board of Economic Warfare certify- 
ing that such exception is necessary for con- 
siderations of political or military necessity 
or because of the requirements of economic 
warfare. 

(c) The provisions of this Maximum Ex- 
port Price Regulation shall not be appiicable 
to any export under a contract of sale en- 
tered into prior to April 30, 1942, the price 
for which was determined under the export 
provisions of a specific price schedule or 
regulation issued by the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration prior to April 25, 1942. 

§ 1375.7 Records. 

(a) Each exporter, in connection with any 
export for which a specific export license is 
required, either in the space provided under 
question 17 of the duplicate and triplicate 
copies of the export license application to be 
filed with the Office of Export Control, Board 
of Economic Warfare, or in the space provided 
in any form of export license application 
hereafter promulgated, shall state the follow- 
ing information: 

(1) In the case of an exporter other than 
the manufacturer, the cost of acquiring the 
commodity or other basic price (exclusive of 
any expenses incident to export), or in the 
case of the manufacturer, the maximum do- 
mestic price or other basic price to which the 
additions authorized by paragraphs (a) and 
(b) of § 1375.2 are to be made, and 

(2) The amount of the premium to be 
added pursuant to § 1375.2 (a). 

(b) In addition, each exporter shall, for 
a period of not less than two years from the 
date of export, retain a record of each export 
transaction which shall contain all the facts 
pertinent thereto, including: 

(1) (a) In the case of an export by a per- 
son other than the manufacturer, the cost 
of acquisition and name and address of the 
person from whom the commodity was ac- 
quired, or other basic price authorized by 
§ 1375.1 (a). 

(b) In the case of an export by a manufac- 
turer or producer the maximum domestic 
price or other basic price authorized by para- 
graphs (b) and (c) of § 1375.1. 

(2) The name and address of the importer 
to whom the export sale was made, and 

(3) The aggregate price charged, the 
amount of the premium added pursuant to 
§ 1375.2 (a) and the amount of each additional 
item of expense added pursuant to § 1375.2 
(b) together with a copy of the invoice, bill 
of lading or other statement rendered to the 
importer in connection with the export sale. 

(c) Such records shall be available for in- 
spection by duly authorized representatives 
of the Office of Price Administration and the 
Administrator may require their submission 
for periodical inspection if he deems such 
inspection necessary or desirable. 

§ 1375.8 Definitions. 


(a) When used in this Maximum Export 
Price Regulation the term: 

(1) “Export” or “export sale” means any 
sale of a commodity located within the Con- 
tinental United States by a seller in the Con- 
tinental United States to a purchaser outside 
thereof in which the commodity sold is trans- 
ported from the Continental United States to 
a point outside thereof and includes any sale 
of the exported commodity by an agent of the 
exporter or by a corporation owned or con- 
trolled by the exporter within a period of two 
years after the date of shipment of the com- 
modity from the Continental United States: 
Provided, That it shall not include such a sale 
if the agent or subsidiary has processed, fab- 
ricated or otherwise substantially changed the 
form of the commodity exported, or if the 
sale by the agent or subsidiary is through a 
regularly established retail outlet owned or 
operated by the agent or subsidiary. 

(2) “Exporter” means any individual, part- 
nership, association, or corporation, including 
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a@ manufacturer, export agent, export mer- 
chant, or commission merchant, engaging or 
participating, as principal or agent, in an 
export sale. 

(3) “Continental United States” means 
only the forty-eight States and the District 
of Columbia. 

(4) “Maximum domestic price” means the 
highest price at which the particular seller 
may, under any applicable price schedule, reg- 
ulation, or order issued by the Office of Price 
Administration, sell, offer to sell, deliver, or 
transfer a particular commodity to a given 
class of purchaser within the Continental 
United States. 

(5) “Exporter who is the manufacturer or 
producer” shall include wholly owned subsidi- 
aries, related companies all of whose stock is 
owned by a common parent, and persons to 
whose specifications and under whose super- 
vision products are manufactured by another, 
as well as the actual manufacturer or pro- 
ducer. 

(6) The term “domestic purchaser similar 
to the purchaser outside the Continental 
United States” means a domestic purchaser 
of the same general class as the purchaser 
outside the Continental United States, e. g., 
manufacturer, wholesaler, jobber, exclusive 
distributor, retailer, government agency, pub- 
lic institution, individual consumer, or other 
class of purchaser for which the seller has an 
established price. 

(b) Unless the context otherwise requires, 
the definitions set forth in section 302 of the 
Emergency Price Control Act of 1942 shall 
apply to other terms used herein. 


§ 1875.9 Enforcement. 


(a) Any person violating either directly or 
indirectly the provisions of this Maximum 
Export Price Regulation shall be subject to 
the civil and criminal penalties, civil enforce- 
ment actions, suits for treble damages, or 
other enforcement procedures authorized by 
the Emergency Price Control Act of 1942. 

(b) Any person having evidence of any vio- 
lation of this Maximum t Price Regula- 
tion or any maximum price schedule, regula- 
tion, or order issued by the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration is urged to communicate with 
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the nearest regional or field office of the Office 
of Price Administration or its principal office 
in Washington, D.C. 

§ 1375.10 Existing mazimum price schedules, 
regulations, or orders. No provision of any 
maximum price schedule, regulation, or order 
heretofore promulgated by the Office of Price 
Administration shall be deemed to authorize 
any action inconsistent with the provisions of 
this Maximum Export Price Regulation and, 
to the extent that the provisions of any exist- 
ing schedule, regulations, or order are incon- 
sistent or in conflict with the provisions of the 
Maximum Export Price Regulation, such pro- 
visions are hereby revoked and superseded. 

§ 1375.11 Effective date. 

The Maximum Export Price Regulation 
(§§ 1375.1 to 1375.11, inclusive) shall become 
effective July 2, 1942. 

Issued this 2d day of July 1942. 


/ / LEON HENDERSON, 
Leon Henderson, 
Administrator. 
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Statement of the Considerations Involved in 
the Issuance of the Revised Maximum Ex- 
port Price Regulation 


The broad considerations which made neces- 
sary the Maximum Export Price Regulation 
were presented in connection with the issu- 
ance of the original Regulation of April 26. 
These considerations are as relevant today as 
they were in April. Several months of expe- 
rience have confirmed the view that a flexible 
export price regulation is workable and equi- 
table. However, the same experience has in- 
dicated the desirability of some clarification 
and modification of the original provisions. 
To that end three amendments have already 
been promulgated. The additional provisions 
contained in this revision further clarify the 
regulation and deal with a number of gern- 
eral hardship situations. The amendments 
are as follows: 

(1) Exporters other than manufacturers 
are given the privilege of using as an alterna- 
tive basic domestic price the maximum do- 
mestic price, if any, which would be appli- 
cable to a sale of the commodity by the 
exporter or if there is no such basic price, by 
a domestic jobber or wholesaler to a domestic 
purchaser of the same class as the foreign 
purchaser. In general, this means that ex- 
porters may use their domestic sale price as 
their export price. If they choose to use this 
alternative rather than the cost of acquisi- 
tion or the maximum domestic price which 
would be applicable to the sale of the com- 
modity to the exporter at the time of the ex- 
port sale, however, they may not add any 
export premium to the basic domestic price. 

(2) Under a new subparagraph, Section 
1375.1 (c), if no similar domestic commodity 
is found, a manufacturing exporter may ap- 
ply to the Office of Export Price Control for 
permission to charge the same price for the 
commodity as he charged to the same or a 
similar purchaser during March 1-—April 15, 
1942. The exporter must obtain clearance 
from the Office of Export Price Control that 
there is no comparable domestic commodity 
and that the price is not excessive. This 
amendment provides for the relatively small 
number of commodities which are so dissimi- 
lar to any commodity sold domestically as to 
make pricing by reference to a domestically 
sold product inappropriate. 

(3) Where commodities are customarily 
sold on a delivered basis, the amended Sec- 
tion 1375.2 (b) authorizes exporters specifi- 
cally to add any shipping or transportation 
charges which are in excess of those incurred 
by the exporter on similar transactions from 
July 1 to December 31, 1941. In this man- 
ner, exporters will be compensated for addi- 
tional inland transportation charges incurred 
as a result of congestion of ports and rerout- 
ing of shipments. 

(4) The provision with respect to export 
drawbacks has been clarified to provide that 
exporters other than manufacturers must de- 
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duct from the domestic price any draw 

to which they are entitled and lay claim 
minus any commissions paid. Manufacturer, 
are to deduct drawbacks from the maximum 
export price only to the extent that their cog 
of manufacture is reduced below the cost of 
manufacture of the same or a Similar com. 
modity sold domestically. 

(5) As a result of the congested conditions 
in ports, warehouses, etc., a further extension 
to October 1 is made, during which time the 
Maximum Export Price Regulation does not 
apply to exports under contracts entereg 
into prior to April 30, 1942, and made unde; 
general or unlimited licenses or for which no 
license is required. 

(6) An amendment to the provisions 
granting specific export premiums on Saleg of 
finished piece goods subject to Maximum 
Price Regulation 127 has also been f 
Maximum Price Regulation 127 has recently 
been amended to raise the maximum price 
at which a jobber may sell to another Clagg] 
purchaser. The effect of this revision is to 
allow freer scope for bargaining jobbers with. 
out permitting an increase in the ultimate 
price to Class II purchasers, i. e., retailers, 
In order to adjust export figures for a pos. 
sible higher exporters’ cost of acquisition 
which may result from the recent amend. 





ment to Maximum Price Regulation 127 the | 


applicable provisions of the Export Regula. 


tions have been altered to allow an exporter | 
to change 6% of the maximum price which | 
would be applicable to a sale by him to an. | 


other class one domestic purchaser. 

This figure represents: 

(1) An increase in the absolute former 
maximum export price. ¢ 

This increase recognizes the need for a 
differential on exports over domestic sale, 

(2) An apparent but probably not actual 
decrease in the export differential formerly 
recognized. This decrease is not actual be- 
cause the percentage is now calculated on 
the maximum domestic selling price rather 
than on cost of acquisition and because the 
new provisions of Regulation 127 contem- 
plate that on sales between Class I domestic 
purchasers it will be bargaining below the 
ultimate maximum fixed by the regulation, 
It may well be that the 6% figure will repre. 
sent a higher differential for the exporter 
over domestic sales than he formerly had, 
In any event it permits an increase in the 
maximum export price. The new procedure 
is especially advantageous to the ex 
in permitting him to retain the benefit of a 
favorable purchase. 

On the other hand no changes have been 
made in those sections pertaining to finished 
piece goods not subject to Maximum Price 
Regulation 127 since no change in the price 
of these products has occurred since Amend- 
ments Nos, 2 and 3 to the Export Regulation 
were promulgated. 

It should be pointed out that the revision 
both preserves an equitable export margin 
and keeps ultimate export prices of finished 
piece goods within reasonable limits. 

(7) Exports under contracts made prior to 
April 30, 1942, under domestic ceilings in 
effect before April 25, 1942, are excepted from 
the Maximum Export Price Regulation by 
new subparagraph 1375.6(c). 





(8) The definitions of “export sale” and | 
| ing i 
definition of the term “domestic purchaser | : 
similar to the purchaser outside the Conti- | 


“manufacturer” are further clarified and 4 


nental United States” added. 
Issued this 2d day of July, 1942. 


/8/ Leon HENDERSON, 
Leon Henderson, 
Administrator. 


Comprehensive Export Control Schedule 
No. 8 (July-August 1942) Issued. 
The Office of Exports has issued Com- 
prehensive Export Control Schedule No. 
8 for July-August 1942, which may be 
obtained from the Superintendent of 
Documents, Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C., or from the New York 
Regional Office of the Department of 
Commerce for 20 cents per copy. 
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News by Commodities 
(Continued from p. 33) 


Details of consumption of various to- 
pacco products, by quantity and value, 
are tabulated below: 





=_ ~~ i 
Products | 1940 | 1941 
- PECs eon Kiko italiano iota diene 
Kilograms | Kilograms 
ttes: 

Cleative. eee me 1, 701, 863 
English Sa Re 2,319 26 
American - - ---- ? ; 5, 064 15 
OO nasdas bite 27, 798 124 

Ciewative be oer ye 3, 448 3, 174 
rer eee heen 

Cut tobacco, native....-...._- 1, 091, 997 781, 909 

pipe tobacco, native __-.....- 4, 864 5, 597 

a FE ee 3, 352 4, 065 

Other manufactured tobacco 

ae We Ewan cwa nian 

Tombac: 

Native , ew 385, 419 408, 007 
Persian _ _. : ie 17, 234 15, 818 
Total “= ‘ 2, 765, 505 2, 920, 592 
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Imports and exports of various types 
of manufactured tobacco products, by 


| country and value, for the years 1940 





and 1941 follow: 
Imports 





Product | 1940 


| 
Kilograms | Kilograms 
Cigarettes: 








Great Britain 1, 350 3 
United States . -. 1, 100 6 
ae 24, 102 |. 
Algeria... 360 |. 
Cigars: Belgium - 71 | 
Total. . 26, 983 9 
Exports 
Product 1940 1941 
Kilograms | Kilograms 
Cigarettes: 
France _. 1,040 | 
Morocco. . 1, 200 | 
Tunisia 334 | 8, 740 
Other. 585 309 
Snuff: Egypt 5 
Total ‘ 3, 159 9, 054 





Government revenues from the To- 
bacco Monopoly amounted to 3,621,000 
Syrian pounds in 1940 and 5,138,000 in 
1941, 

SITUATION IN TUNISIA 


The area given over to tobacco grow- 
ing in Tunisia during 1941 was about 
15.5 percent more than that of the pre- 


| ceding year, or 560 hectares to 1940’s 





485 hectares, according to the Direction 
des Tabacs, Tunis. (1 hectare=2.471 
acres.) The 1941 figure, representing 300 
hectares planted to Arbi tobacco and 260 
hectares to Souffi, exceeds the annual 
average for the 5-year period 1934-38 by 
33 percent. 

Tunisian production during 1941 to- 
taled 565,667 kilograms, compared with 
529,333 kilograms in 1940, an increase of 
about 6 percent. Of the 1941 total, Arbi 
tobacco accounted for 195,840 kilograms 
and Souffi tobacco for 369,827 kilograms. 

Consumption of domestic tobaccos in 
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Tunisia during 1941 showed increases in 
every type, particularly cigarettes and 
cigars. Sales of locally manufactured 
cigarettes rose from 1,024,759 kilograms 
(1,000 cigarettes per kilogram) in 1940 to 
1,245,708 kilograms during 1941. In the 
case of cigars, 2,997,186 units were sold in 
1941 compared with only 1,995,458 in 
1940. Diminished imports of cigarettes 
and cigars were responsible for the steady 
increase in domestic consumption. Sales 
of cut tobaccos and snuff fell off in 1940 
and then increased substantially in 1941. 

The only cigarettes at present offered 
for sale in Tunisia are of Tunisian, Al- 
gerian, and French manufacture, the 
last-named being increasingly difficult 
to obtain. 

While no official statistics of Tunisian 
foreign trade have been available since 
September 1939, figures obtained from 
the Direction des Tabacs show that im- 
ports of tobacco have declined markedly 
as a result of war conditions—from 
2,059,877 kilograms during 1940 to 1,087,- 
089 in 1941. 

No official figures regarding stocks of 
Tunisian-grown or imported tobaccos 
have been received, but estimates from 
unofficial sources indicate that the cur- 
rent inventory should be sufficient to 
meet domestic consumption needs until 
the end of this year. 





War-Risk Insurance Covering 
Lives of Merchant Seamen 


The United States War Shipping Ad- 
ministration is prepared to provide 
war-risk insurances covering the lives 
of masters, officers, and crews of ocean- 
going United States flag or United 
States owned merchant vessels in excess 
of the amounts of insurance provided 
by the owner of the vessel. This in- 
surance will be issued in amounts of 
from $1,000 to $5,000 per man and will 
be issued at the option of the insured 
party for periods of from 1 to 6 months. 
Officers or seamen desiring to pur- 
chase such insurance should mak2 
application through the steamship line 
by which they are employed, and the 
War Shipping Administration will issue 
policies when so applied for in accord- 
ance with the procedure set forth in its 
General Bulletin No. 1. 

Where officers or seamen wish to apply 
direct to the War Shipping Administra- 
tion, application form should state name 
of steamship line, vessel upon which 
officer or seaman is employed, amount 
of insurance requested, period for which 
insurance is requested and name and 
address of beneficiary. Such application 
must be accompanied by a certified 
check for premium. 

Until further notice the premium 
charge for such insurance will be $10 
per month for each $1,000 of coverage. 

The policies issued will cover only loss 
of life and will not include injury, dis- 
ability, illness, or other claims. 


Mexican authorities recently ordered a 
dim-out of all resorts on the Gulf of 
Mexico. 
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Sales to British, and for Lend- 
Lease, Subject to OPA 
Price Regulations 


Sales of goods and commodities to 
such agencies as the Lend-Lease Ad- 
ministration, British Purchasing Com- 
mission, and British Air Commission are, 
in general, domestic sales subject either 
to specific domestic price schedules or 
regulations or to the General Maximum 
Price Regulation, says Price Administra- 
tor Leon Henderson. In general, he 
adds, they are subject to such schedules 
and regulations rather than the Maxi- 
mum Export Price Regulation. 

“In all cases in which an agency such 
as the Lend-Lease Administration, the 
procurement agencies of the Treasury, or 
the British Purchasing Commission buys 
material f. o. b. or f. a. s., and takes title 
and all responsibility for the material 
at the factory door or on the shipping 
dock, the seller performs no exporting 
function and the sale is a domestic and 
not an export sale,” the Price Admin- 
istrator explains. 


“A sale for export, or to an agency 
which intends to export, is not an export 
sale as defined in the Maximum Export 
Price Regulation. 


“In some cases, certain special export 
expenses are incurred, even on such 
sales,’ Mr. Henderson notes. “For ex- 
ample, certain products must be spe- 
cially packed or tinned when they are 
destined for export,.and special packing 
charges are incurred by the manufac- 
turer who is Selling f. o. b. to an export- 
ing agency. However, such extra ex- 
penses are allowable only insofar as they 
are permitted under the applicable do- 
mestic price schedule or regulation. 

“Some manufacturing concerns with 
both domestic and export departments 
have been handling Lend-Lease sales 
through their export departments,” says 
the Price Administrator. “Despite this 
fact, except in cases where the British 
Purchasing Commission or a similar 
agency acts as agent for a foreign pur- 
chaser rather than as a principal, such 
sales are, under the price regulations, 
domestic sales rather than export sales 
covered by the Maximum Export Price 
Regulation.” 
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* The following publications, added to the 
Department’s research facilities through the 
courtesy of the authors and publishers, are 
listed as a service to businessmen. Please 
note: The Department has no copies of pri- 
vate publications for distribution and can- 
not be responsible for their content. For 
private publications, write direct to the pub- 
lishing agency given in each case. 








Articles of Current Interest Appearing in 
the Department of State Bulletin, 
June 27, 1942. 


Copies of this publication, which is 
issued weekly by the Department of 
State, may be obtained from the Super- 
intendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C., for 
the price of 10 cents each; subscription 
price, $2.75 a year. The June 27 issue 
contains these articles: 


JOINT STATEMENTS BY PRESIDENT 
ROOSEVELT AND PRIME MINISTER 
CHURCHILL. 


CONGRATULATIONS TO THE SOVIET 
UNION ON SUCCESSFUL RESIST- 
ANCE TO NAZI AGGRESSION. 


SINKING OF THE COLOMBIA 
SCHOONER “RESOLUTE.” 


PROCLAIMED LIST, SUPPLEMENT 3, 
TO REVISION II. 


REPATRIATION OF AMERICANS 
FROM THE FAR EAST. 


PASSPORT REQUIREMENTS FOR 
AMERICAN SEAMEN. 


DEATH OF A. MANUEL FOX. 


CONTRIBUTIONS FOR RELIEF IN 
BELLIGERENT COUNTRIES. 


VISIT TO THE UNITED STATES OF 
ECUADORAN OFFICIAL. 


RESIGNATION OF PRESIDENT ORTIZ 
OF ARGENTINA. 


ADJUSTMENT OF DEFAULTED 
BONDS OF THE AGRICULTURAL 
MORTGAGE BANK OF COLUMBIA. 


LIAISON WITH THE OFFICE OF WAR 
INFORMATION. 


APPOINTMENT OF OFFICERS (DE- 
PARTMENT OF STATE). 


DEATH OF WILBUR J. CARR. 


FOREIGN SERVICE PERSONNEL 
CHANGES. 


INTER-AMERICAN CONFERENCE ON 
SYSTEMS OF ECONOMIC AND 
FINANCIAL CONTROL. 


SECOND INTER-AMERICAN CONFER- 
ENCE ON AGRICULTURE. 


PUBLICATION OF “TREATIES AND 
OTHER INTERNATIONAL ACTS,” 
VOLUME 6. 


FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 


LIST OF PUBLICATIONS ISSUED 
DURING THE LAST QUARTER. 


Other Publications 


STRATEGY FOR VICTORY. Hanson 
W. Baldwin. 1942. 172 pp. Price, $1.75. 
Offers a two-way program for victory— 
one for the total mobilization of effort, 
the other for taking the offensive. Pre- 
sents answers to such questions as: Shall 
we throw our full force against the Jap- 
anese in the Far East and attempt to 
put them out of the battle? Or is 
Russia the decisive front? Shall we send 


-an expeditionary force to western Eu- 


rope? What of the African campaign 
and our relation to it? Should we strike 
the smaller forces on many fronts, or 
should we concentrate on a single front? 


Available from: W. W. Norton & Co., 
Inc., 70 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


AMERICA’S TRADE EQUALITY 
POLICY. Hugh O. Davis. 1942. 137 pp. 
Price, $3, cloth; $2.50, paper. Deals with 
the political aspect and other related 
factors of the most-favored-nation 
clause. Includes background informa- 
tion, analysis and definition of the 
clause, and conditional terms; discusses 
the influence of the Democrats, the pres- 
sure of the Republicans, and the impact 
of world affairs on the clause. Concludes 
with a chapter on the present and future 
of our trade-equality policy. 


Available from: American Council on 
Public Affairs, 2153 Florida Avenue, 
Washington, D. C. 


ARMS AND THE PEOPLE. Alden 
Stevens. 1942. 262 pp. Illus. Price, 
$2.75. Outlines the story of the millions 
of men in our armed forces and in war- 
production jobs, of small villages turning 
into boom towns overnight, of farmers 
under pressure to produce, of the great 
housing boom, of the growth of small 
industries, and the enormous national- 
income figure. Discusses such questions 
as: What dislocations is this boom bring- 
ing about in our way of life? How is it 
affecting each one of us now, and what 
will be the effect after the war? Are we 
heading for another depression? What 
are our chances of keeping factories in 
production—workers employed—the na- 
tional income high? 

Available from: Harper & Bros., 49 E. 
33d Street, New York, N. Y. 


THE INDIAN PROBLEM. Viscount 
Halifax. 1942. 31 pp. Price, 15 cents. 
Surveys the great and complex problems 
which face Indians and Englishmen alike 
when they contemplate the future of 
India. Includes statistics on area, gov- 
ernment, and population by Provinces 
and population by religions; also a de- 
tailed map of India showing railways. 


Available from: Oxford University 
Press, 114 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 





A span of steel will join Argentina and 
Brazil in the near future. Contracts for 
a mile-long International Bridge have 
been given out in both countries. And 
the structure, which will span the Uru- 
guay River, will become the first real 
highway link between Brazil and Argen- 
tina. 
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New Ships Use Balsa Wood 
From Ecuador 


The huge United States shipbuilding 
program is creating a big market fo 
balsa wood from Ecuador. Trade sources 
estimate that the United States will take 
more than 9,000,000 board feet of balsa 
this year, or approximately 50 percent 
more than was imported in 1940. 

The wartime demand for balsa devel. 
oped because of the unique buoyant quali. 
ties of the wood. It was discovered, 
according to old Spanish records, by In. 
dians who hundreds of years ago fash. 
ioned their primitive rafts from the wood, 
Today United States manufacturers are 
fashioning life floats, life preservers, and 
similar equipment from balsa for use on 
the hundreds of new ships for the Navy 
and merchant marine. 

Balsa grows in profusion in the Carib. 
bean area, although Ecuador is the sole 
exporter of sizable quantities of the wood, 


Spaniards Envisage “Cork Pool” 


The Spanish Government publication 
Archivo advocates a cork pool to domi- 
nate the world cork market for Spain 
and Portugal, which normally produce 
about 70 percent of the total world yield, 
Both countries, according to this pub- 
lication, would profit by concerted action 
in banning or heavily taxing exports of 
raw cork and encouraging exports Of fin- 
ished cork products. This action, it is 
said, would increase the national income 
of both countries and create new cork- 
manufacturing industries. 

Even Spain alone, it is further stated, 
has great interest in restricting the ex- 
port of raw cork. In 1940 Spain exported 
more than 77,000,000 pounds of raw cork, 
valued at only $673,755, compared with 
manufactured cork exports of 24,000,000 
pounds valued at $820,242. 

The increased importance of the war- 
time cork market is shown by Spain’s 
1941 exports of raw cork and cork prod- 
ucts, valued at approximately $3,150,000, 
as compared with 1940 exports of $1,539,- 
000. The United States is the largest 
single buyer, according to Archivo. 


German Bicycles To Be 
Less Ornate 


Bicycles and bicycle parts manufac- 
tured in Germany in the future must be 
given plainer finishes, according to a re- 
cent ruling. The frame and fork can 
be painted only one color, preferably 
black, and no decorative lines can be 
added. Handle bars and saddle posts 
can be protected from rust only by a coat 
of lacquer; galvanized metal plating is 
prohibited. Simplification of the design 
of hub and pedal sprockets has also been 
ordered. 


A mathematical watch, known as 4 
“chronographe compteur,” has recently 
been invented in Switzerland. It & 
claimed that the ingenious device cal 
perform all sorts of computations based 
on logarithms. 
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Whom to See? 
Where to Find Them? 








LET USIS TELL YOU 


Businessmen, industrialists, and others coming to 
Washington who require information, or who are in 
doubt as to the proper Government official or officials 
to contact for a discussion of their problems, will avoid 
confusion and save time by making use ofthe expanded 
services of the United States Information Service, con- 
veniently located at 1400 Pennsylvania Avenue NW. 

Trained information clerks are available to answer 
questions, and staff specialists are available for personal 
interviews. Telephone inquiries may be made by call- 


ing EXecutive 3300. 


UNITED STATES INFORMATION SERVICE 











EXECUTIVES. .. 


As an Executive or Administrator Who Can Do Things 


YOU Are in a Key Position To Help Your Country 





-_ is urgent need for high-grade 
personnel to serve our Government 
in the war program. Some of the 
types of executives needed are: 


e Industrial consultants or manage- 
ment engineers. 


e General executives or administrators 
with experience in fields such as: 


a. Heavy industries, machine tools. 
iron and steel, nonferrous met- 
als, light and heavy machinery. 


b. Transportation, including ocean 
shipping, rail or motor carriers. 


c. Foreign trade, with knowledge 
of the economic and political 
conditions of various countries 
gained either through direct 
experience in those countries 
or through import-export firms. 


e Executives with experience in labor 
relations, personnel management, and 
industrial training. 


e Administrators familiar with pur- 
chasing, storage, warehousing, and 
inventory control. 

Compensation for these positions 


ranges from $3,800 to $8,000 per year. 
Many of you may be earning three to 


five times this amount, yet this pro- 
vides you an opportunity to render 
significant, patriotic service to your 
Government. All appointments are 
on the basis of war service, not to ex- 
ceed the duration of the war and six 
months thereafter. 


Discovering competent individuals 
who can ably execute the duties of 
these important positions is one of the 
responsibilities of the U. S. Civil Ser- 
vice Commission. The Commission is 
now establishing a reservoir of mate- 
rial on qualified candidates for all 
types of high-grade positions, includ- 
ing executive, administrative, techni- 
cal, and professional (except Law) for 
the purpose of supplying the needs of 
the war agencies. 





YOU ARE NEEDED NOW! 


Have your secretary write to 
the Administrative and Man- 
agement Placement Section, 
U.S. Civil Service Commission, 
Washington, D. C., requesting 
an application. Please men- 
tion this notice. 
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